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NEW STORY BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


WH A new Serial Story by this admired and 
popular author will begin in the February Num- 
ber of HARPER’S MAGAZINE, under the title of 


“DANIEL DERONDA.” 


it is a story of English life, and it will be contin- 
ued in monthly parts. The title of Book I. of the 
story is“ THE SPOILED CHILD.” * 


= 





0@" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for January 29 contains a second in- 
staliment of 


“THE DEVIL’S CHAIN,” 
By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P., 


Author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” etc. This Story sets 
Sorth the evils of Intemperance in a very striking 
and dramatic manner. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HAaRpPEr’s 
WEEKLY for February 5. 





UH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Ball and Evening 
Toilettes, Street Suits, House Dresses, Wrappers, 
etc. ; Children’s Dresses and Wrappings ; New 
Styles of Hair- Dressing; Calendar Stands ; 
Work Boxes and Baskets ; Dogs’ Blankets ; Light- 
Shades ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with rick 
literary and artistic attractions. 





NEW-FALLEN SNOW. 


HE first falling snow of the winter in 
any city is no such lovely thing that 
one needs to linger long over its contempla- 
tion. To be sure, the flickering, wavering 
veil of falling flakes is always a pretiy 
sight, provided the dust does not blow so 
that it is mud before it reaches the earth; 
and of all things it is pleasant to look 
out in the morning early, with that wide 
white light pervading the air, and see the 
roofs and spires all transfigured for a mo- 
ment or two, while the bewildered pigeons 
wheel about them. But it is only for that 
moment, since soon do the wheels and hoofs 
of traffic take up their march, and then the 
white innocence that hung so briefly over 
the great crime-full city becomes the tram- 
pled and smirched object that has been de- 
scribed to us ad nauseam in the verses that 
have just been pursuing their annual round 
in the country newspapers. 

But the first falling snow in the country 
—ah! that is a different thing, and how dif- 
ferently is it greetéd! . Longed fur by the 
children, whose new sleds wait to flesh their 
shining steel; longed for by the youths and 
maidens, with accompanying visions of swift 
horses and jangiing bells; longed for by the 
farmer, that the roots of his grasses may be 
wrapped in the soft protecting coverlet; 
longed for by the matron, who wearies of 
the sight of the hard and frozen ground 
from her window. Eagerly is it looked for 
when the first purple bank begins to mount 
the gray east, and every body is smelling 
snow in the air—a smell as sweet and posi- 
tive in its clear and frosty tonic breath as 
the smell of rose or lily in its luscious luxu- 
. Fy, the fragrance, indeed, of all those flow- 
ers of the flakes, the blossoms that winter 
sheds, sinking with their six starry points 
into the soil only to re-appear when April 
breezes blow, star-pointed again, as flowers. 

And surely there are days of this newly 
fallen snow that all the leafy loveliness of 
summer would find it difficult to rival. 
What beauty of greenery and flower is there 
to excel the frosty sheen of the morning 
when the earth has been transfigured over- 
night, when the pine holds up its silvered 
hough, when the lesser fall at the leeward 
of any juniper looks like a stippled shadow, 
when the rudest berried stem of the way- 
side is a wrought-work of splendor, when ev- 
ery fence and hedge is jeweled, and the ho- 
rizon stretches away in limitless purity ? 

We all acknowledge the power and beau- 
ty of water in the picturesque view of any 
summer scenery, but few are aware of its 
immensely beautiful elements in winter. 
The dwellers among tropical beauties pity 
those people condemned to the cold and po- 





lar latitudes; but never was pity worse mis- 
placed. Comfort, and even a luxury of 
comfort, as we all know, is as attainable in 
the cold as in the hot weather, if not more 
so; and when it comes to the pride of the 
eye, the meanest vagabond that treads the 
snow has a scene spread around him which 
he who had never seen other than the trop- 
ics would regard as a piece of enchantment, 
a mocking illusion to vanish in the gazing, 
and in this scene the ice-sheathed lake or 
river takes all the play of the sunshine like 
a mirror and doubles its refulgence. 

The. first day that any river skims over, 
and the tide comes up and breaks the ice 
and heaps it on the shore in huge blocks of 
aqua-marine, and goes dashing over it, when 
the wind blows, in wreaths of prismed spray 
—the ice that comes drifting down from 
mountain regions and lies in frosty floats on 
the azure bosom of the broader stream, all 
snow-incrusted and in one magnificent en- 
amel of blue and silver flashing in the sun 
—or else the broad sheet of the frozen lake 
lying here like a great sapphire carved in 
crisp wavelets, and there a stretch of opal, 
a plane of mother-of-pearl glowing in deli- 
cate tints of the shell pinks, fair blues, and 
dreamy buffs—surely the depths of Brazilian 
forests, where nature runs riot in luxuriance, 
with brilliant lianas twining from bough to 
bough, and birds of rainbow plumage nest- 
ling among them, and flocks of gaudy but- 
terflies floating above the streams, can offer 
no more dazzling or delightful beauty, or, 
if we may thus use the term, no more intel- 
lectual beauty, than this winter sunshine 
brings to light. It has only the better 
property of life, and there are times when 
this stillness is more desirable. 

But it does not always need the strong 
sun to bring forward the charm of our win- 
ter scenery. A snowy day, with the white 
film of the falling flakes trembling in the 
air, evolving a lovely phantom from every 
bush and tree, and making the heaven from 
which those soft and lovely flakes descend 
seem very near to earth; a dull day, when 
the gray unfrozen water paints the snow- 
laden wood or the exquisite tracery of bare 
boughs, when the fisherman’s boat scarcely 
makes a ripple—dark boat, dark shadow— 
and the distance is full of the tender pur- 
ples and grays which to the artist’s eye 
teem with suggestions rich as golden yel- 
lows and rose reds: these days are as rich 
in beauty as the sunniest days that ever 
shone. 

“Tt is almost impossible,” says BAYARD 
TAYLOR, “ to paint the glory of the Northern 
winter forests. Every tree, laden with the 
purest snow, resembled a Gothic fountain 
of bronze covered with frozen spray, through 
which only suggestive glimpses of its deli- 
cate tracery could be obtained. From ev- 
ery side we looked over thousands of such 
mimic fountains shooting low or high from 
their pavements of ivory and alabaster. It 
was an enchanted wilderness—white, silent, 
gleaming, and filled with inexhaustible 
forms of beauty. To what shall I liken 
those glimpses under the boughs, into the 
depths of the forest, where the snow de- 
stroyed all perspective, and brought the re- 
motest fairy nooks and coverts, too lovely 
and fragile to seem cold, into the glittering 
foreground ?” 

Full of beauty as the wintry weather is, 
it is as full of pleasure too, after its kind. 
The boy that goes berrying in summer, tired 
and hot and brier-torn, happy though he is, 
is scarcely so happy as the same boy build- 
ing his snow fort and sallying forth with a 
storm of icy missiles, or, all his blood well 
oxygenated, waylaying his opponents with 
showers of snow-balls, or flying down the 
hill and rushing through the keen air swift- 
ly as those old savages who slid down the 
icy Alps in the hollows of their shields. 
And for home pleasures, it is doubtful if the 
rude candy-scrape or the higher-bred musi- 
cale is not as prolific in results as the picnic 
or the strawberry party, if the sleigh-ride 
is not the natural conclusion of the boating 
party, if there is any thing in the Fourth of 
July rejoicings quite eclipsing the gayeties 
of the New-Year’s Day, or if any jollity at 
all that summer brings quite equals the 
precious jollity of Christmas tide. 

Certainly the hearth, which symbolizes 
home, never can receive fit honor till the 
fire begins to burn on its altar to the pre- 
siding deities. In summer all out-doors is 
our home, all men, in a way, are our broth- 
ers; but in winter the family tie is a close- 
knit thing; we concentrate ourselves then ; 
do not admit all the world to the sacred in- 
timacy of our fireside; lead our family feel- 
ing into still deeper lines; repeat the old 
traditions of our blood; and for the rest, 
where we play in summer we work in win- 
ter, and so work that assuredly the world is 
the better for this stern jailer of half the 
year. Beauty, pleasure, progress, these are 
the three sponsors of the newly fallen snow, 
and neither April showers, nor May flowers, 
nor June dews, nor October rimes have any 
better. 





THE FURNISHING OF THE 
NEW HOUSE. 


F we are moving into the new house and 

out of the old one, there is usually a 
goodly quantity of half-worn furniture on 
hand, and we are not in any such degree 
responsible for the taste and skill shown in 
the arrangement of the néw house as if ev- 
ery thing had been to buy afresh, and we 
had the opportunity to exercise taste and 
choice, and fit every thing exactly to the 
place for which it is most suitable. If we, 
for instance, have old carpets, and can not 
afford to dispense with them, they must be 
ripped and turned and sewed over and made 
to answer in the new rooms; and it is they, 
inanimate rags as they are, that settle the 
question of the color of this or that room, 
and not we, although we fancy ourselves 
ever so much the monarchs of all we sur- 
vey. There is, however, frequently the 
chance to show the greatest skill and taste 
in the adaptation of the old to the new, till 
it looks like design, and design that noth- 
ing could have improved upon; and there 
are many who derive the greatest satisfac- 
tion from this exercise of their ingenuity, 
like that good wife who trusted her hus- 
band never would be so rich that she should 
not be obliged to contrive how to make both 
ends meet, and be praised for doing it. 

Yet even if one has a purseful of money, 
and no restriction or responsibility to an- 
other in its expenditure, the task of buying 
exactly what is best and every thing that 
is harmonious is by no means an easy one, 
and in reality requires days, if not weeks, 
of considering and balancing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and of afterward 
regretting that the other thing had not been 
procured instead, and finally of being rec- 
onciled to the inevitable, and of adding 
some touch to it that shall make it just 
right after all. 

The first thing to be determined on is to 
present a thought of solidity and comfort 
to the new-comer opening the hall door, 
and glad to step beneath the shade of the 
lintel. This can hardly be done if there is 
any patchwork in the appearance of thiugs: 
if patchwork must needs be, it must be of 
the richest description, and of such effect 
as an inlaid floor and warm and handsome 
rugs supply, and the carpets in the rooms 
opening on either hand in very brilliant 
contrasts, or else simply ascending in the 
same tone from the main ground-work of 
color that the hall presents. But, to be 
done well, this takes costly material, and 
those who can not afford that would do 
better to cover their whole ground-floor 
with one and the same inexpensive carpet- 
ing, which gives an air of harmony to the 
whole idea of the house in the first place, 
while each room can be built up into its 
separate picture with its own upholstery 
and decoration. The inexpensive carpet is 
always the best, unless one can provide 
those of the costly and indestructible kind, 
for it can be replaced without ruin, and 
one is not obliged to become weary of it 
and still to keep it, till it shows the very 
threads on which it was woven, and is an 
eye-sore of the worst sort. Nevertheless, 
the carpet should be one of which it will 
be difficult to weary, and to that end it 
should be as quiet a figure as possible, and 
in whatever color chosen, that color should 
certainly be of pure tint. The pure tint is 
the only one that wears; the mixed and 
muddy mongrel tints become in a season 
utterly detestable. 

Most people think that when they have 
set up a hat rack and an umbrella stand in 
the hall, they have done all that could be 
expected; and if there is a little glass in the 
hat-rack, that then the effect is sumptuous, 
and the introduction of a chair or sofa seems 
almost too much luxury. Yet a slight re- 
flection would tell them that the appear- 
ance of the hall is of as much importance 
as that of any room in the house, and not 
impossibly a little more so, for it is that 
which first strikes the guest and gives to 
him the key-note of the house. It stands 
to reason, then, that the hall should be an 
attractive spot at the first glance, giving 
the guest a desire to penetrate farther, and 
should never be suffered to remain a mere 
entry and passageway. Here family por- 
traits should be hung, like faces to make 
each comer welcome, your ancestors, if you 
have their likenesses, welcoming your guests 
with you, silently depicting to them your 
traits and characteristics, perhaps, and al- 
ways looking down on your own going out 
and coming in. And here, too, should be 
hung any pictures particularly portraying 
the peculiarity of the ways and tastes of 
the family; here should stand the old clock ; 
here should be a pretty table for chance ob- 
jects to be tossed on, two or three quaint 
chairs, certainly a mirror, and if there is an 
alcove beneath the stairs, a lounge where 
an after-dinner rest that shall not be a nap 
may be taken while the summer wind blows 
through from door to door. The hall, in 





fact, may be made as inviting as any place 
in all the house, and if it is an empty and 
bare spot, one is very apt to expect the rest 
of the house to be in character. 

It is the drawing-room in which the 
strongest interest of the furnishing usually 
centres. We will not say that it should be 
the kitchen, since we are looking rather at 
the esthetic and artistic side, and will leave 
to every housewife her own kitchen. And 
indeed the drawing-room is of nearly as 
much importance; every body does not see 
the kitchen, every body does see the draw- 
ing-room, and the opinion which our friends 
form of us by our actions and surroundings 
is of real consequence in the sum total of 
our happiness, and the drawing-room de- 
pends largely upon ourselves, the kitchen 
largely upon the will of Bridget. Not that 
we underrate in the least the vital part of 
the kitchen in the household, but we are 
speaking particularly of appearances. More- 
over, since every day the drawing-room in- 
vests us with its beauty or want of beauty, 
and is or is not delightful, it is for our in- 
terest and advantage to make it so, in or- 
der that our daily sights may not increase 
the disagreeable sensations that may be in 
our lot, but may rather ameliorate them. 
Little things will do this quite as easily as 
large ones. If the furniture is old, cover- 
ings of soft-toned chintz, of unbleached cot- 
ton cloth trimmed at brief intervals with 
stripes of plain-colored calicoes, will renew 
it and brighten the effect past belief. Lit- 
tle brackets, even home-made, but hung so 
that the rude manufacture is concealed with 
pretty fancy-work, simple ornaments of no 
priceless material, but of some perfect out- 
line, a vase, a candlestick, a Pompeian lamp, 
books, books in abundance, and flowers— 
all these, arranged with care and purpose, 
make up the cheerful, lovely aspect of a 
room, till it is as much a pleasure to go into 
it as if one should see the picture of some 
charming interior all at once take reality 
upon itself and surround us in still life with 
all the charm of art. 

The first thing to secure in any room, and 
especially in any room bearing a peculiar 
home character, is the mantel—no mere 
slice of marble set on iron brackets, but the 
real chimney-piece going from floor to ceil- 
ing, growing out of the central part of the 
house, the protector of the fire upon the 
hearth. The room without a mantel is an 
atrocity, and has no right to be inhabited ; 
for the mantel always represents the altar 
of home. To the mantel, then, every thing 
in the house should lead; it should be ei- 
ther the white and culminating point of 
splendor in the room, from which every 
thing retreats, or should be the body of 
shadow to which every thing tends. It 
should be the one chief thing in the room 
which first salutes the eye; in it centres the 
great idea of hospitality, for there is light 
and warmth, and should be space; it stands 
for host and hostess to the guest; and it 
stands, too, for infinitely more, since in these 
days of publicity it is the one remaining 
representative of the old Lares and Penates, 
the shrine of the gods of home and the 
hearth, of domestic privacy and seclusion. 
If this one thing is remembered and attend- 
ed to, there are scarcely any circumstances 
under which the room can be unlovely, and 
the result is tolerably certain, if care is taken 
to avoid a spotty effect by arranging the 
furniture and the pictures in masses with a 
view to equivalents in light and shade; that 
is, if a table leads to a piano, and the piano 
to a lofty painting behind it, other furniture 
in another part of the room shall be arranged ° 
to balance it with corresponding, even if 
totally different, effect. 

The color of the drawing-room is also a 
matter deserving more than a passing 
thought or an indulging fancy. There are 
reasons of complexion to be considered, of 
place, and of suitability, and because one 
happens to love a certain color, one can not 
rush into it without reflection. There are 
few colors so rich and warm as the crim- 
sons, for example; but used in the steam- 
boats and hotels, where the average Ameri- 
can takes his splendor, they have unfortu- 
nately been vulgarized out of most houses. 
As lovely a drawing-room as we ever saw, in 
point of color, was carpeted with gray felt 
with a deep dark blue bordering; the 
lounges and chairs were covered with chintz 
in the most delicate shade of robin’s-egg or 
gas-light blue, as the wool dealers call it, 
and the remainder was of wicker-work and 
black lacquer; the heavy pieces of furni- 
ture were in black lacquer and gilt; the 
curtains were of snowy muslin under lam- 
brequins of the chintz; and the rest of the 
room was made up of vases, tripods, cups, 
pictures, flowers, and sunshine, till it seem- 
ed to overflow with harmonious color. But 
perhaps glory can go no farther in furnish- 
ing than in a yellow drawing-room; there 
the splendor of color demanding splendor 
of material, lustre answers lustre, and you 
have a room where in the gloomiest weath- 
er the sun seems to be shining, and where 
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the lovely yellow radiance of an October 
woodland is perpetually shed. 

Whatever riddle the drawing-room may 
read to its decorator, she finds relief from 
embarrassment when she comes to the li- 
brary, for that is a room that may be said 
to furnish itself, since there is little place 
in a library for any but conventional treat- 
ment, and the rest remains almost altogether 
with the wealth or with the connoisseur- 
ship of the owner. The dining-room, how- 
ever, is quite another thing. 

It has been far too customary, among 
those of us who have not unlimited bank 
accounts, to look upon the dining-room as a 
mere place to go and eat in and get out of 
as soon thereafter as possible. But the 
dining-room is the one place where, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, all the family come 
together, and are obliged to do so, at the 
same time. Certainly such a place as that 
should be made as attractive as any in the 
house. Besides, it is the place where the 
burden of hospitality is dispensed ; and cer- 
tainly there should be nothing there to sug- 
gest to the receivers of that hospitality any 
poverty or pinching, any fancy that the ta- 
ble is differently served in their absence, 
any vexing hint that the family disturbs its 
equanimity on their account. Thus the 
dining-room should really be as sumptuous 
a room as it is possible to make it; here the 
rich color and the gilding should be lav- 
ished; here should be displayed all the 
painted china and frosted silver and other 
objects of kindred luxury in possession, 
something less being paid for the piano- 
forte that something more may be paid for 
the buffet ; and here should be warmth and 
light and all reminders of comfort and 
cheer. And if the young mistress of the 
house once looks after these matters with a 
view to finding the reason for all things, 
these hints may light her on the way to 
still further discovery of how to make house 
and home delightful. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

MASQUERADE COSTUMES, 
OSTUMERS say that the present choice in 
fancy dresses is for Centennial costumes, 
as Lady Washington tea parties are the fashion 
of the winter rather than general masquerades. 
The reader will find excellent models for such 
dresses in Huntington's picture of the ‘* Repub- 
lican Court,” of which an engraving was given 
in Harper's Weekly during the past summer. 
Costumers, however, do not copy this picture lit- 
erally, but use rather the dress of Lady Washing- 
“ton’s youth, sometimes omitting altogether the 
kerchief, and exhibiting the powdered hair with- 
out a cap. ‘To give the differences in detail: 
Instead of making the dress to be laced in front, 
costumers use a pointed waist, with half-high 
square neck, and lace it behind. ‘Two materials 
appear in such dresses, viz., brocade or striped 
silk for the court train, and plain silk or satin 
for the petticoat. ‘The brocade or material of 
the train forms all the waist except a vest-like 
plastron in front, which is of the plain silk. This 
plastron is five or six inches broad at the top, de- 
scends to the sharp point, and, to be in keeping, 
should be wadded lightly, and quilted in small 
diamonds to match the petticoat. A bow of vel- 
vet is at the end of the point, and lace garniture 
beginning under this bow passes up each side of 
the plastron and trims the square neck. The 
sleeves, of the brocaded silk, are straight, plain, 
and made to reach to the elbow, where they are 
finished with full ruffles of lace. Instead of a 
separate petticoat, costumers merely quilt a wide 
front breadth of the plain satin or silk, and simu- 
late a court train by making back breadths of a 
trained brocaded skirt, and sewing them straight 
up the sides of the quilted tablier. Notwith- 
standing few flounces and laces are seen on the 
dresses of Revolutionary times, costumers to-day 
add a deep flounce of silk or lace around the 
train, and pass it up the sides to the waist, grad- 
uating it to a narrow ruffle at the top. Ladies 
who do not wish to expose their neck and shoul- 
ders use the snowy kerchief, a square of sheer 
white lawn—organdy is best—doubled like a 
three-cornered shawl, folded to cover the neck, 
and the ends tucked in the square corsage. The 
muslin cap, with its full bag crown and pleated 
frill, is worn just back of the Pompadour roll 
of powdered hair. Long white kid gloves are 
buttoned to the elbow. Costumers display such 
dresses made with rose-colored silk quilted fronts 
and train of blue and white brocade, trimmed 
with flounces of point appliqué lace. Another 
has a crimson petticoat, with pear] gray brocaded 
train, trimmed with black lace flounces. A third 
has orange-colored quilted satin for the front, 

with a dress of antiquated chéné silk. 
A more youthful Lady Washington dress has 
a Watteau polonaise with trained back, very 
short apron front, square neck, and elbow sleeves. 
This is made up of white satin, to be worn over 
any blue or rose silk or velvet skirt the wearer 
may choose. It is trimmed with pearls. The 
coiffure, without powder, should be strings of 
pearls looped in the back hair; the front hair 
should be drawn plainly back from the face. A 
very gay little costume may also be made of any 
of the Dolly Varden figured stuffs worn a few 
years ago. Thus a low square-necked polonaise 
with Watteau back is made of écru foulard strewn 
with rose-buds; a vest of scarlet silk is set in 
front; black lace trims the edges; black velvet 
dows loop the skirt. The petticoat is of scarlet 

silk striped with black velvet ribbon. 





New dominoes are also called after Lady 
Washington, and take something of the Cen- 
tennial shape. ‘They are mude of rich brocades, 
and have square necks, Watteau folds, and elbow 
sleeves. ‘hese are very handsome when made 
of cardinal silk trimmed with black Spanish lace. 
Other elegant dominoes have opera cloaks made 
separately, which serve to be worn above a hand- 
some evening dress after the domino is left off. 
These are made of satin, either white, rose, or 
blue, trimmed with white satin facings, ermine, 
and lace, Black satin dominoes are simply 
trimmed, and are very much in favor with ladies 
who do not like to wear showy attire even At a 
fancy ball. Lace masks, net, and those of silk 
to match the domino, with a lace frill below, 
are most worn, 

The Puritan dress is a simple inexpensive 
dress in favor this winter, and easily made at 
home. This is of black wool, with plain skirt 
reaching to the ankles, The plain pointed waist 
has a V-shaped neck, and is almost concealed 
by a neatly folded muslin kerchief. Sleeves plain 
to the wrists, with pleated muslin frill. A long, 
plain, square-cornered muslin apron, with deep 
hem below, and gathered toa belt. High-crown- 
ed muslin cap with plain front worn above the 
braided hair. Square-toed shoes with large rib- 
bon bows and buckles. 

Peasant dresses are always popular, because 
not difficult to make. The Normandy peas- 
ant dress is simply a short striped wool skirt 
with a short round upper skirt of another color 
—gray over blue is pretty. The low bodice is 
nearly covered by the muslin fichu which is fold- 
ed on the breast, or else the bodice is cut — 
and worn over a full white blouse-waist. High 
pointed crown cap of muslin. Large cross hang- 
ing low on the breast from a black velvet ribbon. 
High-heeled slippers and striped steckings. The 
Alsacian peasant’s dress is distinguished by its 
long muslin apron, and the large bow worn just 
on top of the head. A Roman peasant’s dress 
has a short blue cloth skirt bound with red. The 
sleeveless tunic is also blue, and is laced over a 
white full blouse with long loose sleeves. Straight 
apron of white linen. Head-dress of linen and 
lace. 

Folly dresses are made up in various ways, 
with striking contrasts of color, and trimmed 
with bells; two such dresses just completed have 
thirteen hundred tiny bells on each. A dress 
for Titania, Queen of the Fairies, has long skirt 
of white tarlatan striped with silver braid. A 
silver star is in the hair, and a wand of silver to 
be carried in the hand. A pretty fairy dress is 
made as follows: two or three stiff muslin skirts 
as short as it is proper to wear them, with a dress 
skirt of white tarlatan spangled with silver. Low 
pointed corsage, with small pair of wings made 
of spangled tarlatan, kept in shape with wire. 
Flowing hair, with silver diadem. White silk 
stockings and low white shoes, also spangled. 
For a wand, cover a round wooden stick with 
tinsel paper. Silver stars in the hair, on the 
sleeves, and shoes. A silver casket hung to the 
belt is filled with bonbons and flowers. For 
small girls the Little Miss Muffet dress is the 
last-century costume, very much like that de- 
scribed above. The same is true of the Di- 
rectoire dress. The costume of Marianne in 
Madame L’ Archiduc is popular in Paris. This 
is a sort of military riding-habit made of creamy 
white cashmere, trimmed with gold braid, and 
worn with a Napoleon felt hat, riding-whip, and 
cane, 


NAPERY. 


At this season of the year, when the holidays 
are over, and most of the winter’s work is ac- 
complished, housewives renew their supply of ta- 
ble damask, bed linen, etc. With reference to 
this demand merchants make extraordinary dis- 
plays of household linens, showing table-linens 
that range in price from 50 cents to $8 a yard, 
while the finished cloths are equally varied in 
price. The fancy at present is for small neat 
figures set at wide intervals on a smooth plain 
surface so closely twilled that it is as glossy as 
satin, while the sides and ends have a wide bor- 
der stripe. Napkins to correspond with each 
cloth have the same figures and border of small- 
er size. The snow-drop design, once so popu- 
lar, is now seen chiefly in low-priced linens. In- 
stead of this are stars an inch in diameter, cres- 
cents, rose-buds, fern leaves, Roman vases, plaids, 
bars, Greek squares, coins, Japanese traceries, 
Pompeian figures, currant clusters, broken col- 
umns, diagonal stripes an inch wide as lustrous 
as satin, and, neatest of all, the English Queen’s 
household pattern of blocks and checkers. Sep- 
arate cloths have hunting and sporting scenes, 
and one design represents a cricket match. Very 
handsome pie cloths, three and a half yards 
long, have smooth surfaces, with a classic figure 
in the centre and a broad Grecian border: price 
$19 without napkins. Perhaps the handsomest 
cloths shown are those of mixed silk and linen, 
of snowy whiteness. These are $85, with nap- 
kins to match. Lunch cloths are of white dam- 
ask, with a crimson cluster of fruits in the centre, 
and a crimson border. There are also rose, blue, 
and buff cloths for breakfast and luncheon. 


PRINTED SHIRTING LINEN. 


The shirting linens with colored stripes are 
now in market in the designs so difficult to find 
last year. These have narrow stripes in pencil 
lines, branching vines, and zigzag designs of navy 
blue, scarlet, brown, and black on white grounds, 
also diamonds, bars, and dots of color. There 
are many pretty patterns with écru grounds dot- 
ted with brown, blue, black, or crimson. The 
price is 35 cents a yard. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER LEGGINGS. 


An excellent protection for the ankles and 
limbs during snowy and rainy weather is found 
in the new ‘‘ gossamer” rubber leggings. These 





are made of the thin rubber cloth now used for 
water-proof cloaks, and are warmly lined with 
Canton flannel. They extend up to the knee, 
are closely buttoned on the outside of the limb, 
and look very trim and comfortable. They are 
made in misses’ and ladies’ sizes, and cost from 
$1 50 to $1 90 a pair. 


ECRU RUFFLES AND VEILS. 


Ecru cashmere lace is gathered or else box- 
pleated and worn inside the neck and wrists of 
black and other dark dresses. 

The novelty for veils is écru net with chenille 
dots. This is very handsome with dark velvet 
bonnets. ‘There is also large-meshed écru net 
resembling the plain part of the écru laces. 
Cream-colored Lyons silk tulle is chosen for very 
fine and dressy veils. 

The new fancy for arranging veils, whether of 
fine net or merely of colored grenadine, is to put 
the middle of the veil over the face smoothly, 
pass each end backward, cross them behind the 
head, and after bringing them forward’ again, 
tying them under the chin in a mammoth bow. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. T. W. Lanovettre; F. Koeuter; Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; and A. ‘TT’. Stewart 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


One of the notable events of the day in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, is that the wife of the Hon. 
Timotay M. ALLYN, after being blind for seven 
years, has obtained a partial restoration of sight 
by a surgical operation for cataract. One of the 
first things that astonished her was to see how 
old her friends had grown. The next was sur- 
prise at the queer head-dress fashions of the 
women. 

—Viscount AMBERLEY, eldest son of Earl Rus- 
SELL, who died a few days since, is well remem- 
bered in the cultivated circles of New York, 
where he and his wife passed several weeks two 
or three years ago. His wife, a very clever 
pay is a daughter of Lord Braner of Al- 

erney. 

—Professor GILDERSLEEVE, of the University 
of Virginia, has accepted the professorship of 
Greek in the John Hopkins University at Balti- 
more. Salary, a year, which, we believe, 
is the highest figure paid to any professor of 
that great and good language in the United 
States. 

—In the matter of costume it was supposed 
that the Guicowar of Baroda had the most mag- 
nificent coat ever made in India, valued at six 
lakhs of rupees, or $275,000, which he sent as an 
offering to the shrine of the prophet at Mecca. 
But this coat is about to be eclipsed by one late- 
ly made for the Maharajah of Puttala, which is 
said to be valued at $675,000, set with precious 
stones, and fringed about the collar, cuffs, and 
front with a pearls. 

—Faut H. Hayne, the Southern poet, has been 
seriously ill from repeated hemorrhages of the 
lungs. He is now slowly convalescing. 

—General ALBERT J. Mrs, of the Signal Serv- 
ice, popularly known as “Old Probabilities,”’ has 
just received an official letter from the Interna- 
tional Congress of Ge phical Sciences, assem- 
bled in Paris, stating that the Signal Corps un- 
der his charge has proved to be so remarkably 
organized, and the cause of such progress to me- 
teorological science, that no honor provided for 
by the regulation of the Congress was deemed 
commensurate for it; hence this especial letter 
of distinction. He deserves it all. When the 
officer in charge of the weather has too many 
stormy days, he removes him, and appoints an- 
other of a more sunshiny temper. If space 
enough is allowed, the Signal Corps means to 
make a grand show at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion. Arrangements will be made to receive re- 
ports from all over the country by telegraph on 
the spot, and bulletins will be issued there daily. 
There will be exhibited a field telegraph train 
suitable for following an army in active cam- 
paign, with all the apparatus for putting up and 
taking down a telegraph line at the rate of four 
or five miles an hour, with a signal station in 
the form of a truck, which can be raised to the 
height of seventy-five feet in a few minutes, and 
which forms part of the train. 

—Captain Gore Jones, naval attaché of the 
British legation at Washington, has not only 
seen much active service, but won for himself 
many distinctions inthe Crimean war, for which 
many decorations were bestowed upon him. He 
wears the Crimean medal given by Queen Vic- 
Torr to those alone who merited special appro- 
bation in that campaign; the Cross of the Le- 

on of Honor, given by France to the most 

istinguished English officers who fought in the 
Crimea; and two Turkish orders, one that of 
the Medjidi, which Turkey bestowed on the most 
gallant of those who fought in her behalf. 

—A Washington writer, gossiping pleasantly 
about the notabilities in that city, says that Sec- 
retary FisH sustains the position of Premier, or 
head of the cabinet, at an expenditure of at 
least $10,000 a year above his salary, He is of 
orthodox Knickerbocker stock, and the services 
of his father, Colonel NicHoxas Fis, gave him 
a hereditary right to belong to the Society of 
the Cincinnati, over the central organization of 
which he presides as captain-general. On the 
door of his carriage, on his silver, and on his dain- 
ty note-paper are his family crests—a dolphin and 
a sea-griffin—with the motto Deus Dabit. He is 
a rather large, British-looking man, with leg-of- 
mutton side whiskers, a stout nose, and a pleas- 
ant expression of countenance, especially when 
he is chuckling over his success in humbugging 
9g verdant news gatherer on diplomatic mat- 

ers. 

—When Senator Smaron’s daughter was mar- 
ried, last year, the bishop who performed the 
as was compensated with a check for 

. Recently a gentleman of this city of 
New York gave the clergyman who performed 
the marriage service $2000 in new bank-notes, 
which was just as well—as far as it went. 

—Concerning the literary position of Ratpx 
Wa po Emerson, the Rev. Henny Warp Bgecu- 
ER says: ‘ Mr. Emerson stands in the front 
rank of the philosophical thinkers of our time. 
His style is not a classical model—neither is 
SHAKSPEARE’s, for that matter. Mr. Emerson 
is one of those writers whose works are chiefly 
valuable for their essential quality, not for their 
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outer form. We have often wished that some 
of his chestnuts had less bur. We do not 
think that his philosophy is consciously foand- 
ed on Christian ethics, but his ethics ure in the 
main Christian in spirit. There are many writ- 
ers more ostentatiously Christian who are less 
essentially so.”’ 

—An amusing anecdote is told of Congress- 
man Lamar. When he was returning home at 
the close of the session of Congress in 1860 a 
newsboy on the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road insisted that he should purchase a book he 
repeatedly offered him. Annoyed by his perti- 
nacity, and anxious to be rid of him, Mr. La- 
MAR said to him, with a wave of his hand, ‘‘Oh 

shaw! don’t bother meso! I wrote the book.’ 
Buick as thought the little fellow answered, 
“Ah! now I know. 
darned hard to sell.” 

—The Hon. ALoNzo ABERNETHY, recently 
elected president of Chicago University, was 
graduated at that institution in 1865, and for 
some years has been State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Iowa. 

—RocuHErFortT is struggling to start another 
paper in Paris. A drunken man arrested there 
recently had in his possession letters from 
RocHeFort containing a plan for the organiza- 
tion of a new journal, to be called the Ralliement. 
ROCEEFORT was to write for it over the signa- 
ture of ‘“‘Le Lanternier,” giving this reason: 
“ The law permits a transported person to write, 
but not to sign. If all the world does not rec- 
ognize me, the fault will be mine.”’ 

—Haypon’s correspondence, just published 
in London, gives the following genial reminis- 
cence of the Duke of Wellington, who, like all 
good men, had a fondness for children: ** Break- 
fast at Walmer Castle at ten. The Duke, Sir 
AsTLey Cooper, Boots, and myself breakfast- 
ed. In the midst of our breakfast six dear, 
healthy, noisy children were brought to the in- 
doors. ‘Let them in,’ said the Duke; and in 
they came, and rushed over to the Duke. ‘How 
d’ye do, Duke? how d’ye do, Duke? ‘I want 
some tea, Duke,’ roared young Grey. ‘You 
shall have it,’ said the Duke, ‘if you promise not 
to slop it over me, as you did yesterday.’ Toast 
and tea were then in demand. Three got on 
one side and three on the other. He hugged 
them all. Tea was poured out, and I saw little 
Grey try to slop it over the Duke’s coat. After 
breakfast they all rushed out on the leads of the 
cannon, the Duke romping with the whole of 
them. The Duke said to Gurwoop: ‘The Duke 
of Marlborough, because he was an old man, 
was treated like an old woman. I won’t be; 
and the reason why I have a right never to have 
a liberty taken with me is because I never take 
a liberty with any man.’ Gurwoop said that 
the Duke, although he had known Lord Firz- 
ROY SOMERSET from a boy, always called him 
‘Lord’ Fitzroy.” 

—Baltimore rejoices in a remarkable centena- 
rian, Mrs. ELIZABETH REUTER, who was born at 
Luxembourg, Europe, on Christmas-day, 1736, 
and is consequently one hundred and nine years 
old. She resides with her daughter, Mrs. Korg- 
LER, at 374 Harford Avenue. The old lady 
seems to enjoy her advanced years in the best 
spirits. She can comfortably walk about the 
rooms and yard of the dwelling without the aid 
of crutches, and occasionally reads a newspaper 
with the assistance of her spectacles. She often 
superintends the cooking and other work at the 
house. Mrs. Koeuuer, her daugiiter, whom the 
old lady fondly calls ‘‘ her baby,” is seventy-four 
years old, and has a number of children and 
grandchildren, her oldest son being fifty-three 
years old. Mrs. KogHier’s husband died twen- 
ty years ago. 

—Among recent deaths in England is that of 
Miss Harpy, the eldest daughter of Admiral 
Harpy, in whose arms Lord NeEtson died, and 
to whom, as he was expiring, he said, “‘ Kiss me, 
Harpy.”’ She was the occupant of a suite of 
rooms in Hampton Court Palace, allotted to her 
by the Queen. The musket-ball by which Net- 
SON was killed was for many years kept us a me- 
mento by Captain Harpy, who had it mounted 
in erystal and silver as a locket. It is believed 
now to be in the possession of the Queen. 

—Professor ANDREW BucHanaN, who for thir- 
ty-six years has filled the chair of the Institute 
of Medicine in Glasgow University, has resigned 
that position. In his letter he says: “I resign 
solely on account of the gross misconduct and 
treachery of more than one of my colleagues in 
the university and certain other individuals con- 
nected with it, who, after having persecuted me 
for years with the view of forcing me to resign, 
and trying to get me expelled by means of false 
representations to the University Court, have at 
length succeeded in their vile purpose by keep- 
ing my class in a state of continual disturbance, 
by means of their emissaries, since the beginning 
of the present session, and, worst of all, by one 
of their number publishing a wicked letter in 
The Daily Mail of the 2d inst., for the purpose 
of doing me an injury. My desire in resigning 
is to be no longer under the necessity of holding 
intercourse with such men.”’ 

—Mr. Parke Gopwrs made a brilliant little 
speech a few evenings ago at a meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and in it paid the following compliment to Mr. 
Berou, the indefatigable president of the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Said he: ‘* We have all of us of late years de- 
lighted to honor and to bless one of our fellow- 
citizens, who, if the horses had votes like the 
greater brutes who misuse them, and could hold 
conventions, would nominate him not fora first, 
a second, or a third term only, but reget 
President. age rg His defense of the poor 
dumb animals who can utter no complaints, and 
can not even express their gratitude (if they 
could, what a universal neigh, meaning ay, 
would greet a vote of thanks!) [laughter], has 
touched every feeling beart. For the children, 
while they are greater, are as helpless as the an- 
imals. heir feelings are keener, their suffer- 
ings more ——_ the consequences of what 
they are and are to be infinitely more important. 
In each little squalid figure that we see in the 
gutter sprawls the future citizen; in each little 
plaintive girl face, so old before its time, is the 
mother of the future citizen ; in each lies infinite 
potencies of good and evil—usefulness, honor, 
purity, and the blessings of whole generations ; 
or worthlessness, disgrace, putridity of body and 
mind, and the curses of long ages to come. Yes, 
to themselves, to their friends, to us, to future 
men and women, and to the destinies of our 
country, the children are of priceless moment.”’ 
(Applause. ) 


That’s what makes it so 
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Florentine Guipure Border. 


Tats border is designed for curtains, 
altar-cloths, etc. Work the foundation 
in straight netting, and darn it in point 
de toile and in point d’esprit. Work the 
wheels, and then embroider the raised 
leaflets in point de reprise. Edge the 
outlines of the design figures partly with 
button-hole stitches interspersed with pi- 
cots, as shown by the illustration. For 
each picot work three or four button-hole 
stitches on the nearest thread of the foun- 
dation, and carry the needle back through 
the stitches to the point from which the 
work is to be continued. Work the con- 
necting button-hole stitch bars partly on 
the foundation threads and partly on 
threads stretched diagonally from one 
outline to another, covering them with 
button-hole stitches. These last bars 
should lie loose on the foundation, there- 
fore in working them the needle should 
not be inserted into the netting under- 
neath. After finishing the embroidery cut 
away the foundation on the wrong side. 


Ladies’ Ball Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Buve Tarreta Bau Dress. 
This dress is made of pale blue taffeta, 
and is trimmed with ruffles and folds of 
the material and with bouquets of azaleas. 
Similar flowers in the hair. 

Fig. 2.— Pink Gros Grarmn Batu 
Dress. This dress with long train is 
made of pink gros grain, and is trimmed 
with side-pleated flounces, ruffles, and 
folds of pink silk tulle, and bouquets and 
garlands of pink roses and jasmine. The 
waist is trimmed with lace. Roses, jas- 
mine, and gros grain ribbon in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Livac Poutt pE Sore Batt 
Dress. This dress of lilac poult de soie 
is trimmed with ruffles of tarlatan of the 
same color and with folds of poult de soie 
and garlands of flowers. The waist is com- 
pleted by a chemisette of white illusion. 

Fig. 4.—Cream Sirk Reps Bari 
Dress. The trimming for this dress of 
cream silk reps consists of pleated ruffles 
and bands of cream tulle, folds and sash 
of faille, and bouquets of pale yellow pinks 
with brownish leaves. Similar flowers in 
the hair. 


HARPEE’S BAZAR. 


[Fesruary 5, 1876. 
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WINTER CLOTHING AND WINTER COMFORT. 
T is well known that on a cold day in winter one never feels | his very interior a cold-defying store of life. 
perfectly comfortable in a close, ill-ventilated room from which 
every breath of air has been studiously excluded, however warm 





Fig. 1.—Buve Tarreta Batt Dress. 















































FLORENTINE GuIPURE BORDER. 


The youth of this country ought to inure themselves more to 


i 





benefited in after-life. Some people have 
an extraordinary and ridiculous dread of 
cold air, or cold, indeed, in any shape. I 
know an old Irishwoman—she was my 
landlady once—and this ancient dame 
never washed her face except on Satur- 
days, the days on which I paid my rent, 
because only on these auspicious occa- 
sions could she afford a drop of whis- 
ky to rub her face with after ablution. 
I know several old women in Scotland 
who have actually turned monomaniacal 
on the subject of cold in the head, suffer- 
ing from a species of mania we might call 
Srigiphobia. One especially began by 
wearing, whenever she went out, a thick 
woolen cap and ribbon over her ears, To 
this she has kept on adding cap after cap, 
and comforter after comforter, till her 
head now looks more like a four-gallon 
kettle-pot than any thing else; and when 
she visits the village grocery to buy her 
‘pickle snuff,” all the little boys call 
‘*sod-head” after her. 

Let me assure you, youthful reader, if 
you inure yourself to cold water and cold 
air while still in your teens and twenties, 
you'll never feel the want of cordials when 
in your forties and fifties. 

In order to be able to stand the win- 
ter’s cold well, protect yourself with warm 
clothing, and take as much exercise as 
you can afford. Never sit moping over 
the fire on a winter's day if you have the 
slightest wish to live long. 

Do not make a mistake, and wear too 
much clothing. This becomes oppress- 
ive. Indeed, I would rather not see a 
young man with an overcoat on at all on 
adry day. Beware, however, of getting 
damp clothes, unless you have a chance 
of changing them as soon as you come in 
from your walk. It is not w hile walking 
the dampness will affect you; it is when 
you sit down or cease to move. 

Let your socks or your stockings be of 
the best material, and as well knitted as 
possible. Lamb’s-wool is best, that is, if 
you can not get the real Shetland home- 
spun. Your under-clothing ought also to 
be as good as you can procure—it will be 
cheaper in the end in more ways than 
one; and as for material, why, FLAN- 
NEL—pnt it in capitals, printer; nothing 


ternal, and not natural or internal from the combustion of carbon | only wonder no poet has ever written an ode to flannel, or why 
in the free air breathed. A man breathing fresh air carries in | noone has ever written a book to prove that you can live for a 
hundred years by wearing flannel only. 

Well, then, have nothing but fannel under-clothing—a stouter, 
cold than they do. Depend upon it, they would by so doing feel | warmer sort for the coldest days, and a softer, finer kind for the 


| the room may be, for the simple reason that the heat is all ex- | less will suit—flannel! flannel! there’s nothing like flannel! I 








Fig. 2.—Pixx Gros Grain Barr Dress. Fig. 3.—Litac Povrt pe Sore Batt Dress. 


Fics. 1-4,.—LADIES’ BALL DRESSES. 
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Fig. 4.—Cream Sitx Reps Batt Dress. 
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spring months; and remember 
this—don’t throw off your un- 
der-clothing until the summer is 
well advanced. 

Some people wear chamois- 
leather suits. I don’t like them, 
and wouldn’t prescribe them to 
the oldest man on earth. 

As to the material for outer 
clothing, there is nothing so 
good as Scottish tweed — for 
men, I mean: the ladies will, I 
hope, excuse my ignorance of 
the very names of the stuffs their 
dresses are composed of. I real- 
ly only know one or two—win- 
cey, for example, and tulle—and 

really wouldn’t like to say 
whether or not the latter is suit- 
able for winter dresses, 

The cold bath in winter! 
What a comfort! How inde- 
pendent it makes you feel of the 
frost and snow that await your 
exit! And what an appetite it 
gives one for breakfast! But 
your bath ought to be slightly 
tempered with warm water in 
the very cold months. Science 
dictated that last sentence to 
me; personal experience would 
have spoken thus: ‘* Let your 
bath be of the temperature of 
the air all the year round.” But 
very cold water does not suit 
certain constitutions, and seldom 
does delicate ladies or children. 

One word about respirators. 
I do not think you will find 
many medical men to recom- 
mend them nowadays. I my- 
self believe them to be decidedly 
prejudicial to health; at least, 
they won't improve it, any more 
than they do the personal ap- 
pearance, 

And now for water-proof 
clothing. No one has greater 
respect for India rubber than I 
have. It is one of the most use- 
ful discoveries of the age in a 
thousand ways. But I must 
raise my voice against the habit 
of wearing India rubber gar- 
ments. ‘The only healthy water- 
proofs are those of cloth treated 
in a way which, while render- 
ing them almost impervious to 
rain, still admits of the escape 
of the insensible perspiration. 
The only situation in which In- 
dia rubber coats or cloaks can 
be tolerated is in riding or driv- 
ing in the rain. Or they may 
be taken over the arm on a sum- 
mer's ramble in the country, and 
worn only during a shower, and 
taken off again at once. As 
dust-coats they are worse than 
useless. I wonder how many 
deaths a year might be attrib- 
uted to the wearing of these nas- 
ty India rubber coats and cloaks. 
One wears an India rubber gar- 
ment to keep out the rain, and 
in this he succeeds, but he also 
succeeds in thoroughly damping 
his clothes with pérspiration. 
Better for him if he had got wet 
to the skin with rain, because he 
would then have felt bound to 
change his dress. As it is, he 
merely takes off the mackintosh, 
and sits down, perhaps in a warm 
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Fig. 2.—Har ror 
Girt FRoM 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Hat For 
Girt FRoM 11 To 13 
YEARS OLD. 


Fics. 1-5.—HATS FOR GIRLS FROM 3 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Hat For 
Girt FROM 13 To 15 
YEARS OLD. 





Fig. 5.—Hart For 
Girt FRoM 6 TO 8 


YEARS OLD. 
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dry as toast by using a little 
dubbing on your boots. Dub- 
bing, I am fully aware, is hor- 
ribly vulgar, but just think of 
the benefit that may accrue 
from its use, and the evils it may 
avert. 

** But what,” some one may 
ask, “‘am I to do if, with every 
care and attention to clothing, I 
can not keep warm in winter ?” 
Well, before giving up hope al- 
together and flying south, I 
should advise you to make cod- 
liver oil an article of diet for a 
season, and you may with ad- 
vantage add occasionally, for a 
fortnight at a time, three small 
doses a day of the phosphate of 
iron. You will come to wonder 
at the excellent effect this treat- 
ment has. If your blood be thin, 
I will even allow you medicated 
cordials ; but brandy and spirits 
of all sorts have only a very tem- 
porary effect in enabling the 
body to resist cold. 

I can not conclude this article 
without just one word on the use 
of paper quilts. They obviate 
the use of too large a weight of 
blankets and bedclothes, which 
in itself often banishes sleep. I 
do not know whether they are 
sold any where, but they ought 
to be. ‘They would indeed be 
a boon tothe poor. They ought 
to"be made of any sort of thick- 
ish tough paper, and sewn on to 
a common bed-quilt, or, better 
still, use them as we did in 
Greenland. We always sewed 
them between two blankets, and 
found them invaluable. 








Hats for Girls from 3 to 
15 Years old, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Hat For Girt FROM 
7 To 9 Years otp. The soft 
crown of this black velvet hat is 
edged with a side-pleated ruffle 
of the same, and the joining 
seam is covered with a strip of 
fur. In the back are loops of 
velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Hat For GIRL FROM 
3 to 5 Years oup.- This hat 
is made of white silk, and is 
trimmed with a ruffle of the ma- 
terial, loops, leaflets, and ends 
of white gros grain ribbon, and 
an ostrich feather. 

Fig. 3.—Har ror Girt FROM 
13 tro 15 Years otp. The 
brim of this cream-colored felt 
hat is bound with gros grain. 
The trimming consists of gros 
grain ribbon, an ostrich feather, 
and changeable wings. On the 
inside of the hat is a pink rose 
with leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Hat ror Girt FROM 
11 7T013 Yearsoup. This hat 
with turned-up brim is of gray 
felt, and is bound with gros 
grain. The trimming consists 
of loops and pleated strips of 
gros grain, an ostrich feather, 
and a spray of leaves and ber- 
ries. 

Fig. 5.—Hat ror Giri FROM 
6 to 8 Years o_p. This hat 


room or draughty railway carriage. And his damp clothes act 
in precisely the same way that a wet rag around a jar of water on 
# summer day does—they cool the contents. And as in this case 


jure goloshes. So shall thy days belong in the land. Put on an 
extra pair of stockings if you like, two if it please you, and in the 
winter, when snow is on the ground, you can keep your feet as 


is made of black velvet. ‘The soft crown is edged with a pleat- 
ing of velvet. The trimming consists of loops of velvet, a white 
ostrich feather, and pink roses. 


the contents hap- 
pen to be a human 
form divine, sub- 
ject to a thousand 
and odd ills, what 
marvel that evil 
should result ? 
Goloshes, or In- 
dia rubber over- 
shoes, are nearly, 
if not quite, as 
bad. I need not 
surely dilate upon 
the dangers which 
accrue from damp 
feet. And if. to 
dampness cold is 
superadded, mat- 
ters are still worse. 
With —goloshes, 
one’s feet can nev- 
er be — perfectly 
comfortable, dry, 
or warm. It is 
just like keeping 
them in a poultice. 
The skin is in- 
jured and the per- 
spiration is check- 
ed. The skin is 
the most impor- 
tant emunctory of 
the body, and if 
a large portion 
of it be suddenly 
thrown off duty, 
sickness of some 
kind is certain to 
follow. Pray, 
reader, do not 
wear India rubber 
water-proofs, Ab- 
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Borper ror Arm-Cuarrs, Portizres, eEtc.—Cross Stitcn Emprormery. 
Description of Symbols: 8 ist (darkest), ® 2d, © 3d, ! 4th (lightest), Fawn (the last silk). 





OJolo fo lofofolorolsfoleteye 


‘olo, fo} q ~ 
Litttir air. 
SOGOCO 


Border for 
Arm-Chairs, 
Portiéres, etc. 

Cross Stitch 

Embroidery. 

Work this bor- 
der on medium- 
sized canvas with 
zephyr _ worsted 
and filling silk in 
the colors given in 
the description of 
symbols. 





CLEANING 

KID GLOVES. 

HE best way 

to clean kid 
gloves that have 
become soiled with 
wear is to dip them 
into benzine. — 
Have a_ wide- 
mouthed bottle full 
of benzine, put in 
the gloves, and 
cork up the bottle; 
let them remain in 
about ten minutes, 
then take them out 
and press them be- 
tween soft rags, 
afterward hanging 
them out in the 
The odor of 
the benzine is the 
chief objection, 
but this can be re- 
moved hy laying 
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the gloves on a plate placed over a pot of boiling 
water, with another plate turned over them; 
this will increase the heat and steam, and drive 
off every particle of the benzine. After this the 
gloves must be pulled into shape, and will look 
fresh and clean. 








A LILY. 
A uty white, a lily fair, lay on her snow-white 


breast : 

Ah! happy flower, on such sweet couch to be allowed 
to rest! 

Her violet eyes were radiant with the tender light of 
lov 

And played upon her soft brown hair the sun-gold 
from above. 


She stood within the jasmined porch, a letter in her 
hand ; 

It bore upon the envelope the stamp of foreign land ; 

And as she read—that sweet fair girl—she colored 
cheek and brow: 

“May God protect thee, love!” she prayed. “ Where 
is my darling now ?” 


"Twas written from the battle-field, ‘neath fire of shot 
and shell: 
“Perchance these words, sweetheart, may be thy 
, Willie’s last farewell ; 
And if the All-wise should ordain that such my death 


Keep thou the flower that here I send in memory of 
me!” 


A lily from the packet fell ; twas withered, sere, and 
And o’er its petals, with a tear, the young girl bowed 
her head. 
. . .* . . . . 
The morning came—a telegram |— Unspoken be the 
t. 


res! 
Within a month that withered flower lay on a dead 
"s breast. 





THE NICK OF TIME. 


F all arrant flirts, Alice Truesdell bore the 

palm ; and of all desperate lovers, Dr. Fowle. 
Of course there were other lovers at the young 
lady’s command, or she could not have flirted ; 
but all her flirtation seemed to be directed solely 
to the end of vexing this single lover, whose 
grave, quiet, repressed demeanor never let her 
exactly know whether he were a lover or not, 
and drove her first to some action that almost be- 
trayed her own feelings, and then to one that 
should give the lie to that betrayal, and set every 
thing at loose ends again. 

You could hardly say why Miss Truesdell had 
80 many suitors. She was not so very good—that 
is, she was as good as most people, but not a 
jot better; she was not pretty—at least not till 
she laughed and showed her white teeth, and a 
dimple deep as Love ever nestled in, or till she 
lifted her great gray eyes and let you see how 
lustrous they were under that trick of dropping 
lids. No, it could not have been her beauty that 
was the charm: it was voice, smile, face, figure, 
all together; her personality, gay spirits, teasing 
moods, sweet ways; her infinite variety that at- 
tracted every body coming within its sphere. 
She sang a little, she danced a little; whatever 
she did she did well; and so, of course, she flirt- 
ed to perfection, and played off one lover against 
another as prettily, the lookers-on might think, 
as a juggler tosses his golden balls. But what 
did the lovers think of it ? 

One of them thought verypoorly of it, and was 
determined to bring Miss Alice to close quarters 
in small time, not in the least aware that all the 
others had made exactly the same determina- 
tion, and had found that to determine was one 
thing and to do was another. Man might pro- 
pose, but Miss Alice must dispose; and Miss 
Alice—as, indeed, they each and all fondly hoped 
—was a match for any oneof them. Ifshe danced 
with Gregory, just as Gregory felt encouraged 
and began to whisper the burning words, she 
dropped her fan with a glance at Mallory, who 
darted to restore it, and was detained with thanks 
and gay words and replies just long enough to 
make it impossible for Gregory to take up the 
thread where she had broken it. If she walked 
with Dr. Fowle, it was only after she had allow- 
ed Mr. Bolles to know that she would be stroll- 
ing in that direction, where she was always so 

leased to meet him when he came up breath- 
Rod, and found the doctor muttering anathemas 
between his teeth—invocations to sculapius, 
she called them. 

But Dr. Fowle was not a man you could put 
off forever when he once made up his mind toa 
thing, and so Miss Alice began to learn. And 
when, one night as he bade her good-by, Mallory 
and the rest being there, he told her, in a grave 
but authoritative under-tone, quite unlike that of 
the usual lover, that he wished to see her next 
morning at eleven o'clock, if she had wanted to 
deny him, she could not. But, to tell the truth, 
she did not exactly want to. The young men 
had seemed so inconsequent and so stupid that 
evening ; Netty Armitage had seemed so frivo- 
lous; they had, each in turn, come in and inter- 
rupted the doctor when he was telling her such 
fairy-like tales of recent discoveries in science ; 
she had shrugged her shoulders at them till the 
situation struck her ridiculously, and then she 
had laughed with the merriest of them, and pout- 
ed at the doctor. But now, as he was going, she 
slipped her hand in his arm and sauntered down 
the lawn with him. The night was a night in 
June, when, if ever, nights are perfect: the air 
was laden with the breath of honeysuckle and 
mock-orange ; the winds that curled round them 
seemed to come from distant lands of everlasting 
bloom, so sweet they were; and the stars hung 
their lamps through the clear dark close above 
the thick tree-tops. She fancied that night that 


swered. ‘'To-morrow—it may be— Shall I feel 
the same myself to-morrow, or will fate—” 

She laughed uneasily. ‘‘ You mustn't ask me 
riddles,” she cried. 

** At eleven to-morrow, then,” he said, lifting 
his hat. : 

“* At eleven to-morrow.” And she went back 
to the house, wishing it were eleven to-morrow 
now ; and then, in a gay freak, as she heard the 
hall clock strike, she ran down the hall and set 
the hands forward an hour. ‘‘ Bring him the 
quicker,” she whispered—‘‘ bring him the quick- 
er,” and went back to the others, 

They were talking of the flags and bulrushes 
that grew by Lender’s Lake, a sheet of water in 
the neighboring woods; and she was eager to 
hear the details of the direction there, for she 
shared the popular frenzy raging just then for 
bulrushes, and thought of all things she should 
like some great bunches of the soft brown vel- 
vety things in the vases to-morrow. 

**T believe, if I rose early,” she said, ‘‘I could 
be there and back before eleven.” 

‘** Why eleven?” said Mallory, lazily. 

**Oh, I have an engagement at that hour,” 
she replied, bending her head a little, that he 
might not see the color creeping up. 

“*T am at your service,” he said. 

** Will you come along, Netty ?” she asked. 

“¢ At five o’clock in the morning, and on foot? 


“Not a step. That hour in the afternoon, behind 


a pair of bays, would suit me very well.” 
Vary thought it would suit him too. 

** Very well, Mr. Mallory. If you will come 
at eight to-morrow, I shall have my bulrushes 
and be back in good season.” 

**We'll not fail,” said Mallory. ‘‘ And to 
that end, I assure this company that it is the 
witching hour of night, when the sweetest sound 
the ear can hear is the slamming of the big 
house door.” And with that they all departed. 

As eight o’clock in the morning came, Miss 
Alice, with her shears hanging at her side, and 
her hat tied on, was looking up and down the 
road impatiently. She quite forgot her freak 
with the old clock the night before. ‘‘It is a 
very indecorous way to serve me,” she cried. 
“Ten minutes past eight! And I shall not 
wait another moment. I will have my bulrush- 
es, Mallory or no Mallory. And if I am a little 
late, I don’t care; it will seem as though a body 
were not so very anxious; and I don’t know— 
I’m afraid—I'm really afraid I was gushing last 
night, and I do so despise a gusher! And he 
may only want—may only want to engage me to 
watch with old Miss Steeres the night she takes 
ether for that operation!” And thereat the lit- 
tle body was off for Lender’s Lake, with precious 
small idea of the exact whereabouts of that pretty 
sheet. ‘‘I’ve a tongue in my head, I suppose,” 
said she. 

As Miss Alice continued, her ideas grew still 
less. She feared she would lose her way, and not 
be back at all; she wished she had waited for 
Mallory ; but she plodded on after her best sense 
of Jocality, tore her gown with briers, lost her 
veil, broke her parasol, came near breaking her 
ankle, and at eleven o'clock by her watch sat 
down and cried—hot, bitten by flies, tired out, 
and lost. 

When she had finished crying, she looked up, 
and there, glistening double through her tears, 
lay Lender's Lake, blue as a sapphire, in the hol- 
low of the hills. Her courage came back at 
once. If she could not keep her appointment, 
she could show by the bulruashes that she had in- 
tended to. She forgot fatigue, and was off for 
the edge of the lake, not so easily reached, after 
all, and with a triumphant handful of the brown 
velvet wands and of great blue flags, was pres- 
ently homeward bound, having found the high- 
way, and staying only to ask at the door of a lit- 
tle hut for a cup of water. 

Nobody answered her rap; the door was open 
—she pushed it wider, and peered in, but started 
back at the sound of a groan, and a quick sharp 
sob, a perfect storm of sobs. A moment Miss 
Alice hesitated; but she was no coward where 
pain was concerned; she took heart of grace 
and walked in, and found the brown old berry 
woman with her little boy, her grandchild, bleed- 
ing to death in her arms. ‘‘ Oh,” she exclaim- 
ed, ‘* I never knew you lived here. What is the 
matter? How did he do it?” 

“*With the axe! with the axe! just now!” 
cried the woman. ‘‘ And I can’t stop it, and 
I'm all alone, and I can’t leave him, and he'll 
die—oh, he'll die!” 

**Oh, no, no!” said Alice. ‘‘ What have you 
done? Only cold water? Let me see. y 
him down. Get a towel;” for she remembered 
still her school lessons in physiology. And be- 
fore the woman knew what had happened, Alice 
had rigged a tourniquet with the handle of a 
hair-brush, and was checking in some degree the 
flow of blood with which the boy’s vitality was 
ebbing. ‘* Now don’t let it slip, and I'll run and 
find the doctor, if I drop. Perhaps some team 
will overtake me. Don’t despair—the child 
sha’n't die ;” and she kissed the brown old wom- 
an, and plunged out, eager as though it were her 
own little brother. ‘*I know just where the 
doctor is,” she called back. 

She knew nothing of the kind; she only knew 
where he had been. ‘‘She’s gone to Lender's 
Lake with Mr. Mallory,” Aunt Huldah had said, 
looking up and down the road, with a vague idea 
that her looking would excuse the culprit—‘‘ for 
bulrushes, I heard them say.” 

The doctor's ejaculation would have horrified 
Aunt Huldah if she had heard it; but bidding 
her good-morning, he had turned about, deter- 
mined to have nothing more to do with Miss 
Alice Truesdell. ‘And then a sort of rage had 
flashed up and swept over him, and he vowed to 


Young 





life was too delicious a thing to be indulged in 
freely, and she murmured something of the fancy 
‘with halfalaugh. ‘There are times when we 
| all feel that life is more than we deserve,” he an- 





himself that he would reduce the little rebel, and 
sprang into his chaise and urged his horse to a 
run. And that was the way it chanced that, 
less than ten minutes after Alice left the hut, she 





—— 


saw something rolling up the highway enveloped 
in as thick a cloud as ever an ancient god trav- 
eled in; and he saw a little object flying down 
to meet him, curls and ribbons streaming behind, 
disheveled to the last degree, and with only 
breath enough left to say, as he leaped from the 
chaise, ‘‘ Don’t stop! He's dying! Back there 
—the hut!” 

Dr. Fowle did stop, long enough to take the 
little body and lift her into the chaise, and spring 
up beside her. ‘* Who's dying?” said he, stern- 
ly—** Mallory ?” 

** Mallory !” gasped Miss Alice, in amazement. 
** And if it was,” she said, the old spirit upper- 
most, as soon as she could speak again for her 
scalded lungs and throat, ‘‘ what would you do?” 

** Let him die!” exclaimed the doctor. 

“It would be nothing to me if you did,” she 
said, touching the horse with the whip herself. 
** But you would be indictable at common law.” 

‘Nothing to you! What did you mean, then? 
Who's dying ?” 

‘*Not Mr. Mallory—to my knowledge, that 
is. I haven’t seen him to-day. A child here in 
the woods.” 

The doctor urged the horse himself, bending 
forward, his gaze fixed before him, and not ut- 
tering another syllable. 

“*Aren’t you ever going to speak to me 
again?” said Alice at last. ‘*I meant to be 
back at eleven.” 

He turned and saw the tears just ready to 
gush, and as he gazed perhaps they extinguish- 
ed the fiame of his wrath. Somehow—he never 
knew how any more than Alice did—the next 
moment the reins were under his feet, his arms 
were about her, and the tears were being crowded 
back by kisses. 

** Aren’t you glad I put the clock forward ? 
Aren't you glad I came out here for bulrushes ?” 
whispered Alice, as they suddenly drew up at the 
little hut. 

**Oh, God bless you, doctor, and God bless 
her!” cried the voice of the old woman from 
within. ‘‘ He’s alive yet, and you've come in 
the very nick of time!” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRreEsronpent. } 


Stokes the Supernatural.—Mr. Gladstone and his Tra- 
ducers.—Not so bad as we seem.—A Boy Hero.—Dr. 
Russell and the practical Jokers.—Two Writers to 
an Essay. 

AINWRIGHT has been hung, and the 
tragedy in which he played so strange a 
part is over and done with; but a curious piece 
of human nature remains to be noticed in the 
man Stokes, who was the cause of his detection. 

He addressed a letter to the convict on the day 

before his execution, excusing himself for hav- 

ing brought the murder home to his old master 


‘(for Stokes had been in his employ), upon the 


grounds of supernatural impulse. 


“ Perhaps you think—as I know many in the world 
think—that I was only moved [to _ the parcel con- 
taining the remains) by a base an prying. curiosity. 
But I do assure you, between myself and God, that I 
was urged by a mysterious agency....It began the 
= moment you left me with that frightful bundle 
while you went to fetch the cab. The very instant 
your back was tarned I heard a supernatural voice 
saying to me, as though it were a human voice some- 
where near me, ‘ the parcel !’ ‘ Look in that par- 
cel!’....I immediately rent it open. The head and 
hands came up together, and I stood for a moment 
aghast. ...I hastily closed it w 


thinking, perhaps, it 
would be best to say nothing shout ft, when the seme 
su atural voice add: me, saying, ‘ Marder! itis 


a Marder! Will you conceal Marder?” ‘Shall I give 
up,’ said I, ‘the very best friend I have had in my 
life?’ Yon then came up with the cab, took the par- 
cels, and drove away. Then the voice again addressed 
me: ‘ Follow the cab, follow the cab;’ and I did so. 
I ran till I almost dropped, but was sustained by a 
strength superior to my own. I feel convinced that I 
was really destined to be the humble medium by which 
that mysterious and barbarous murder was brought to 
light. ... Under these circumstances, I do trust that you 
will personally forgive me.” 

A strange letter, indeed! But I do not think 
it was composed by Mr. Stokes, who is dissatis- 
fied with his £30 of compensation, and appeals 
to the public for subscriptions, being urged there- 
to, perhaps, by a ‘‘ supernatural voice.” 

An eccentric member of Parliament, one Mr. 
Chorley, in a speech before his constituents the 
other day, drew a very exact parallel between 
Wainwright and (of all people in this world!) 
Mr. Gladstone. He says that he deserted his 
lawful spouse —Constitutional Principles — for 
the fulsome embraces of Democracy, whom he 
afterward wooed into the recesses of the polling 
booth, and shot to death with Ballots. He then 
concealed the body in American cloth—a satiric 
thrust at you, my transatlantic friends—and was 
discovered by the modern Stokes, Mr. Disraeli. 
The metaphor is complete, if not very exact, and 
it is quite within the bounds of probability that 
Mr. Gladstone will reply to it. He gave him- 
self the trouble last week to answer a virulent at- 
tack in Reynolds's Weekly, » newspaper beneath 
any one’s contempt, still more any one’s notice, 
which accused him of providing for one of his 
sons at the expense of the state. His defense 
was complete and, of course, exhaustive, but all 
the upper ten thousand are outraged that he 
should have descended into the lists with such 
an antagonist. For my part, I think it does him 
credit. He wishes to open the eyes of even the 
blind, so far as it may be possible; and it is only 
characteristic of him and of his theory of “our 
own flesh and blood” that he should have con- 
descended to set Reynolds's Weekly right, albeit 
upon a matter of the facts of which his antago- 
nist must have been well aware beforehand. 

The terrible story of the dynamite explosion 
at Bremerhaven is still on every tongue, and there 
seems to be a general notion that it shows. hu- 
man nature to have reached a pitch of wicked- 
ness never attained before. But even supposing 
—which is by no means clear to my mind—that 

case is not an isolated one, and that explo- 
sive substances are packed, as asserted, in the 





coal bunkers of insured vessels, and artificial 
‘“*rats” used to scuttle ships, with a different 
mechanism to suit iron and wooden ones, yet 
the wickedness that prompts such acts is by no 
means new. Men are still alive who can re- 
member when no small portion of our maritime 
population were ‘‘ wreckers’” —wretches who 
hung out false lights to delude ships on shore 
upon a rock-bound coast. It is the union of 
science with villainy that is new, and not the 
villainy itself. 

The boyhood of great men is a subject that 
has engaged many pens, but it has always been 
written downward, never upward. It would be 
an original and interesting experiment to de- 
scribe the manhood of a great boy, to trace the 
performance from the promise in the natural 
way, instead of from the blossom to the bund. 
Such an opportunity is now afforded. The Go- 
liath, an old 84-gun ship, with five hundred lit- 
tle work-house boys on board intended for the 
navy, has just been destroyed by fire in the river 
Thames; the upsetting of a paraffine lamp was 
the cause, and there being more lamp-oil in the 
neighborhood and a high wind abroad, the flames 
burned with inconceivable rapidity. ‘he clouds 
of suffocating smoke prevented all the boats but 
two from being lowered, and it became plain that 
those inmates of the ship that could not swim 
must be either burned or drowned. The poor 
boys, however, ‘‘ behaved mostly like men.” 
One of them, the little mate, named Bolton, bore 
himself like a hero. He kept the largest boat— 
a barge—alongside, in spite of the flames that 
scorched him and the entreaties of those about 
him to push off, till it had received one hundred 
and twenty of his companions, and to him, as 
the captain witnesses, most of them owed their 
lives. He is thirteen years of age, and was what 
is called the ‘‘ popular boy,” that is, the one who, 
according to modern custom, was voted as such 
by his comrades at the last distribution. In the 
reports of ‘‘ character” he is described as ‘‘ quiet 
and interesting.” Now surely here is the ground- 
work for such a biography as I have suggest- 
ed. Will little Bolton turn out to be a great 
man, or, as pretty babies grow to be ugly boys, 
will he be ‘‘ quiet” for the rest of his days and 
by no means ‘interesting ?” 

I dare say some persons even among the mem- 
bers of your ‘free and independent press” may 
envy the position of Dr. W. H. Russell, the friend 
of the Prince of Wales and court journalist ex- 
traordinary. But even his calling, it seems, is 
not a bed of roses. Some of the Prince's young 
friends on board the Serapis did not, it seems, 
have much veneration for the veteran special 
correspondent. However much they admired 
his talents, it did not deter them from playing 
upon him practical jokes. One of these was to 
take advantage of his absence from his cabin— 
in attendance, probably, on H.R.H.—to empty 
it of every thing, leaving only the bare boards, 
The Prince, to whom he at once complained, 
suggested that it should be only treated as a 
boys’ trick and be passed over in silence; but 
Dr. Russell very properly replied that he, at 
least, was no boy (he is fifty-five), and that if an 
ample apology was not made, he would quit the 
ship at Aden. The apology was made at once. 
Moreover, I am glad to say that Captain Glyn, 
who commands the Serapis, without consulta- 
tion with the Prince, summoned the offenders 
before him, and informed them that if any such 
*larking” should occur again, he would land 
them at the nearest port. What is shabbiest 
about the matter is that the jokers should have 
elected Dr. Russell, and not any of the numer- 
ous’ *‘ swells” on board, on whom to play such a 
very unpleasant prank. ‘There must have been 
moments, I think, on the voyage, and perhaps 
after it, when Dr. W. H. Russell wished him- 
self at home, in better, if not quite such aristo- 
cratic, company. I see that this story, or some- 
thing like it, is denied in to-day’s World, which 
is, I am afraid, a corroboration of its truth, 

The story of the Shelley catastrophe is grow- 
ing thinner and thinner under the hammer of 
cross-examination. The yacht was lost in a storm, 
as has always been believed, and not run down. 
Quite another sort of literary controversy has 
taken the place of this already, which affects not 
indeed an author’s life, but his reputation. In 
the Essays of Jacob Omnium, just published, ap- 
pears—printed, like the rest, from Mr. Higgins’s 
own private MS.—a paper called ‘‘ Captain Ragg 
and Ensign Famish,” which has already appear- 
ed, word for word with a few exceptions, under 
the head of ‘‘ Military Snobs,” in Thackeray's 
Miscellanies. The literary papers are loud in 
their demands for an ‘‘ explanation,” which they 
are not likely to get, the fact of the case mani- 
festly being that Higgins wrote the essay for his 
friend. The former had much more leisure than 
the latter, but was always accompanying him on 
some pleasure trip. 

“I would go with you to-day,” says Thack- 
eray, ‘‘ but for a paper I have got to write for 
Punch.” 

**What is it about?” asks the great Jacob. 
(He was nearly seven feet high.) 

** Military snobs.” 

*¢Oh, I'll write the paper for you,” returns the 
other ; and he did it. 

It is inconceivable that he should have taken 
the trouble to copy the thing out of Punch, and 
with little alterations, too! Ofcourse it was not 
right of ‘‘ Titmarsh.” But the case is not with- 
out a parallel. I think I have heard of Douglas 
Jerrold sending round to his literary friends for 
‘*ink”—which was, in fact, ‘‘copy”—when a 
leader was wanted for his newspaper, and he did 
not feel equal to writing it. But, on the other 
hand, the substitute was never published with 
his name attached to it. If any one tells you I 
don’t write your ‘‘ Gossips,” don’t believe him. 

A cheerful little society has just organized it- 
self in Paris, the bond of which is that each 
member should leave a snecial testamentary in- 
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struction that his body is to be given up to dis- 
section. Individual cases of this sort are not 
unknown in England. I have myself the honor 
to be acquainted with a very famous author who 
has left his head to the Phrenological Society, 
and a special £10 to his ordinary medical attend- 
ant for the job of cutting it off. It is a very sci- 
entific and praiseworthy sort of thing to do, no 
doubt, but I never see my friend and his medical 
man together without thinking of what is to hap- 
pen one day. Ten pounds would not requite me 
for that little posthumous attention. 
R. Kemateg, of London. 





DISEASES OF PLANTS. 


IKE all other organisms, plants are liable to 
disease, but, of course, not to the extent of 
the higher organization of animal life. The 
causes of disease among plants are much the 
same as among animals, and arise from bad, im- 
proper, or too rich food, over feeding and drink- 
ing, want of pure air, sudden changes of the tem- 
perature, too cool or too warm an atmosphere, 
too much cold water, lack of light, and we might 
say want of exercise, for we believe that the mo- 
tion of the leaves produced by the winds is essen- 
tial to the well-doing of many plants, not only by 
giving them change of air, but also by the me- 
chanical action which it produces. 

The signs of a plant being in good health are 
the size, substance, and natural color of its leaves 
and the robustness of its growth. When the 
leaves lose their normal size and color and be- 
come thin and flaccid, or drop off prematurely, 
and the shoots become attenuated and weak, we 
may be sure that the plant is more or less in a 
diseased state. ‘This arises from an unhealthy 
atmosphere, unsuitable soil, insufficient nutri- 
ment, stagnant moisture, or too much or too lit- 
tle light. The first symptom of disease arising 
from these causes is shown in the discoloration 
of the leaves, especially upon young shoots. The 
first place to look to for the cause of this discol- 
oration is the roots of the plant, which should be 
taken out of the pot and examined. If they fill 
the ball of earth well and look healthy, the cause 
must be sought in the atmosphere or improper 
exposure to the light. Most plants delight in 
bright sunlight, but there are some—such as most 
ferns—which require to have a subdued light. 
When such plants are exposed to bright sun- 
shine, their leaves lose their lively green color 
and assume a yellowish-green hue. ‘This is eas- 
ily remedied by removing the plant to a more 
suitable situation. Plants which naturally grow 
exposed to the full blaze of the sunlight, and so 
have deep green or bright-colored foliage, when 
kept in shady or dark places have their leaves 
small and weak and of a pale color. If kept in 
a very dark place, they become nearly white. 
The remedy is the same as in the case of ferns 
and similar plants. 

If the roots are found to be in an unhealthy 
state, or do not fill up the ball of earth, it should 
be first ascertained whether the trouble arises 
from improper drainage and consequent lodg- 
ment of stagnant water about the roots. See 
that the drainage aperture in the bottom of the 
pot is not choked up, and that any overplus of 
water has free exit. Water cautiously, and if at 
the end of a few days no new roots have pushed 
themselves into the earth, then the plant should 
be repotted into a freer and more suitable soil. 
One fruitful source of disease from overwatering 
is the use of saucers under the pots. These should 
always have any water that may drain into them 
emptied out as soon as it appears. ‘Thin slips 
of wood should also be placed under the pots, 
whether they stand in saucers or on shelves, as 
often the bottom of the pot and the surface of 
the saucer or shelf fit so closely together as to 
prevent by capillary attraction the free exit of the 
surplus water. Not unfrequently the injury is 
due to the use of water that is too cold. ‘This 
will often kill plants suddenly, the injury be- 
ing done to the collar of the plant, or that part 
of it just above the surface of the ground. ‘The 
shoots, leaves, and roots will in such cases appear 
to be perfectly healthy, and yet the plant die with- 
out showing any symptoms of disease. Azaleas 
and heaths are very liable to go off in this way, 
especially where the pots are exposed to bright 
sunshine, and so have the soil in them highly 
heated. As a general rule, all plants should be 
watered with water of the same temperature as 
that of the atmosphere in which they are grown. 

When a plant that has been injured by over- 
watering is repotted, all the soured soil on the 
outside of the ball of roots should be shaken off, 
and if the roots are decayed, they should be 
pruned back to where they are sound; and in 
very bad cases the whole of the soil should be 
shaken off and the roots well washed by shaking 
them to and fro in clean water. After they are 
potted into fresh soil, which should not be rich, 
they should be very moderately and carefully 
watered, and no saturation of the soil permitted. 
When they begin to make a fresh growth, then 
they may be watered more liberally. 

On the other hand, giving an insufficiency of 
water is a frequent cause of disease in plants. 
Probably more plants grown in rooms are killed 
from this cause than from overwatering. The 
leaves in such cases rapidly dry up or suddenly 
fall off. If the soil is very full of roots, it be- 
comes a hard ball and almost impervious to wa- 
ter, and the water drains away between it and 
the pot, but little of it being absorbed. In such 
a case, if it is not desirable to repot it, three or 
four holes should be made in the ball by thrust- 
ing into it a sharp-pointed stick or iron, so as to 
admit the water to the interior of the ball. Most 
commonly, however, the injury to the plant is 
due to merely giving an insufficient supply, which 
simply wets the surface of the soil, while below 
it may be as dry as ashes. 

When plants are grown in too rich a soil, they 





are very liable to become diseased, the extent of 
it depending much on the character of the ma- 
nure used. Some plants are very gross feeders, 
and for a time will take up almost any amount 
of nutriment that may be given them, but finally 
repletion follows and the plants die. Guano is 
very deceptive in this respect, and although it is 
recommended by many cultivators, we can not 
safely do so, as we have experienced its delete- 
rious effects upon pot-grown plants, With such 
plants as camellias and other hard-wooded plants 
it forces them into an exuberant growth for two 
or three years, but after that time the growth 
begins to die back, and no further application of 
it will induce a new growth. Last spring we 
used it in a liquid state on some fuchsias; it in- 
duced a magnificent growth and bloom, and al- 
though we applied it with the greatest care, sev- 
eral of the plants died after the blooming season 
was over. Liquid manure from horse, cow, or 
sheep droppings is far better and much safer, or 
if the manure is incorporated in the soil, it should 
be well rotted. If plants are diseased from this 
cause, the soil in which they are growing should 
be shaken from the roots and a fresher and poor- 
er soil given to them. 

If they are diseased from lack of nutriment, 
which may be known by their weak, stunted 
growth, the remedy is, of course, a supply of a 
proper fertilizer. 

Among plants grown in rooms, one principal 
cause of disease is a vitiated and overheated at- 
mosphere, produced by the action of red-hot 
stoves or furnaces and the products of combus- 
tion from illuminating gas. ‘This shows itself in 
the change of color in the leaves, their drying up 
on the edges and finally dropping off. ‘The only 
remedy for this is placing them in a room where 
they can have a purer and cooler atmosphere. 

Sudden changes in the temperature, by in- 
ducing a check to the growth of the plant, are 
perhaps but secondary in their effects, although 
they produce a disorganization of its tissues and 
pave the way for fungoid developments, such as 
mildew, which ultimately greatly injure, if they 
do not finally destroy, the plant. The fungus 
shows itself in the form of minute white threads 
on the leaves and buds of the plants, giving them 
the appearance of being dusted over with a fine 
white powder. Flour of sulphur is a certain 
remedy for this. It should be applied by wetting 
the leaves and stems of the plant, and then dust- 
ing them over with the sulphur, allowing it to re- 
main on the plant for two or three days before 
washing it off. 

Another disease to which plants are sometimes 
liable is a sort of gangrene, called canker, which 
more particularly attacks plants of a succulent 
growth. ‘There are two sorts of it, one called 
dry and the other moist gangrene. The first at- 
tacks the woody parts, and the other the softer 
growth, It first appears as dark green spots of 
various sizes, which soon increase in size and 
change color. At first there is a swelling, and 
then a contraction, which causes the epidermis 
to crack open, and a dark fluid with an offensive 
odor oozes out. ‘This goes on until complete 
disorganization takes place and the plants rot 
away. It often occurs on cactuses and fig-mari- 
golds, and is generally caused by too cold and 
moist an atmosphere. The cure for it is excision 
of the diseased parts, giving a warmer tempera- 
ture, a drier atmosphere, and a drier soil. 

The causes of diseases in plants which we have 
enumerated are such as are most common among 
house plants. There are other diseases, caused 
by insects, but they are quite apparent, and re- 
quire no other treatment than the repression of 
the exciting cause, as they are not connected 
with or grow out of the cultivation given to the 
plant, and do not, therefore, require to be noticed 
here.- 





RHINOCEROS FIGHT AT 
BARODA. 


N interesting event of the Prince of Wales's 
£ stay in India was his visit to the wealthy 
city of Baroda, the capital of the territory of 
one of the most powerful princes of India, the 
Guicowar. ‘This title, of which the bearers are 
very proud, and which they will exchange for no 
other, signifies, in the Mahratta tongue, ‘‘ keeper 
of cows,” and dates back to the peasant founder 
of the dynasty, Pillagi Guicowar, who in 1724 
established his rule over the country, and from 
a domestic servant became sovereign of a great 
empire. ‘The present boy-prince governs one of 
the most extensive i dent kingd in In- 
dia, with numerous tributaries in other provinces, 

Baroda is a night’s railway journey from Bom- 
bay. There is a British Residency in the city, 
where the Prince of Wales took up his abode, 
though he was entertained by the Guicowar at 
the Motee Bagh, or Garden of Pearls, an elegant 
summer palace at a little distance from the sub- 
urbs. On Sunday, November 21, in the evening, 
the Prince and his suite, with Sir R. Meade, 
Mr. Melville, and Sir Bartle Frere, drove from 
the Residency, through the streets and the road, 
which were all lighted up, to the old palace of the 
Guicowar. A most curious spectacle was pre- 
sented along the route. Chinese lanterns and oil 
lamps were suspended in double lines from frame- 
works of bamboo and lattice. Every house was 
illaminated with blue-lights and fire-pots. At 
intervals troops of horse and foot were drawn up. 
On the bridges stood figures draped in most fan- 
tastic costumes. Their faces were painted chalk 
white; they wore wigs of scarlet ribbed with gold, 
and robes of tissue, tinseled ; their hair was pow- 
dered and dressed fantastically, or drooping over 
wan faces with piercing black eyes. Similar fig- 
ures were grouped on stands on the road. They 
weré brilliantly lighted up, and the lights on 
masses of white-clothed figures produced an ex- 
traordinary effect along the line of three miles 
to the old palace. Amidst this strange array an 
escort of the Third Hussars pulled up between 








the Guicowar's cavalry. At the Mctee Bagh 
the Prince was received by the Guicowar and his 
minister, Sir Madhava Rhao. He was entertain- 
ed here for several days with cheetah hunting 
and various wild-beast sports in the arena, of one 
of which, the rhinoceros fight, a spirited picture 
is given on page 93. This cruel sport, which is 
one of the favorite amusements of the Indian 
princes, is thus graphically described by an eye- 
witness : 

‘The two animals are chained at opposite ex- 
tremities ci the arena. One is painted black, the 
other red, to distinguish them apart, for other- 
wise they exactly resemble each other. When the 
company is assembled, the two hideous animals 
are let loose, and start off in an ungainly trot, 
raising angry cries.. They seem to have very bad 
sight, for they meet and pass several times with- 
out stopping ; but at length they attack each oth- 
er fiercely. Horn against horn, they exchange 
passes as though fencing with swords, until one 
succeeds in passing his horn beneath the head 
of his antagonist, which is their vulnerable point. 
The animal, therefore, that finds himself in this 
napa wie suddenly turns, so that the point of 

is enemy’s horn rests against his jaw-bone in- 
stead of penetrating his throat. ‘They remain in 
this position, motionless, for some minutes, then 
separate, and one of them takes to flight. For 
a whole hour the fight is many times renewed, 
with increasing fury, their horns clashing togeth- 
er with a great noise, their enormous lips cover- 
ed with foam, and their foreheads stained with 
blood. Their attendants surround them, and 
throw buckets of water over them to refresh 
them, so that they may sustain the combat. At 
last the Guicowar orders a cessation of hostili- 
ties, a fuse is employed to separate the combat- 
ants, and they are secured, sponged, and led 
away.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
_ English journals are filled with glowin 
accounts of the “doings of the Prince o 

Wales in India.’”” We should think it more cor- 
rect to say ‘‘ the doings of the people’’ in honor 
of the Prince. At Bombay there was a grand 
and —= procession, with triumphal arches, 
decorations, and illuminations in Eastern style. 
The whole city devoted itself to welcoming the 
Prince, and the spectacle was magnificent. No 
feature in the programme was more charming 
than the féte by the children. According to the 
accounts, nine thousand children assembled on 
a plot of grass near the sea. A large tent had 
been erected, and the children were regaled, Eu- 
ropean fashion, with buns, cakes, ices, milk, and 
sweetmeats. All the children were dressed in 
their best—the girls of the Scotch Orphanage in 
white, with plaid sashes; those of the Randora 
Orphanage in white, with veils and scarlet sash- 
es; while the Parsee children, with their gay 
caps and wm satin trowsers, were a noticea- 
ble feature. The Mussulmans and Hindoos were 
clothed in ample skirts, their dark hair adorned 
with natural flowers, and as they walked, their 
little feet tinkled with the jingling bangles of 

old which they wore around their ankles. The 

uropean boys made a fearful, although to them, 
no doubt, delightful, noise, and none of the oth- 
ers were a whit behind them in using their lungs. 
Now and then a false alarm was given, ‘‘ Here 
comes the Prince!” which caused intense com- 
motion among the juveniles. Now and then a 
— band would strike i “God bless the 

rince of Wales”’ with more of loyalty than har- 
mony. At length the Prince really arrived, and 
walked down the aisle of children to the red 
carpeted dais which had been prepared for him. 
There be stood, surrounded by great men, and 
surveyed the brilliant assemblage. Presently 
the youthful Miss Phunbaee Ardaseer Wadia, 
charmingly dressed in a pink satin saree, trimmed 
with a silver border, presented his Royal High- 
ness and his Excellency the Governor with a 
bouquet of flowers. She then intended to put 
a wreath of jasmine and roses over the Prince’s 
head, but he took it in his hand. Miss Phun- 
baee put a wreath over the Governor’s head, 
and then went back to the Prince, who bent his 
head, so that the girl was successful in chaining 
him with her flowery garland. A song of wel- 
come from a band of Mahratta girls concluded 
this special part of the performances at Bombay. 





A singular circumstance is related in connec- 
tion with the dynamite explosion at Bremer- 
haven. <A poliee constable who had received 
notice that a certain criminal might attempt to 
escape by the Mosel was standing on the dock 
just before the catastrophe. He was so struck 
with the resemblance of Thomas to the descrip- 
tion given him of the criminal that he requested 
Thomas to show his — At first Thomas 
seemed to resent the inquiry, but the policeman 
insisting upon seeing the papers, he desired him 
to go to his cabin on board the Mosel, and there 
showed him what he wanted. At that very mo- 
ment the dynamite exploded, and to the occur- 
rence above mentione —— the policeman 
owed his life. He and Thomas went on deck to 
see what had happened, and a dreadful sight 
met their eyes. They were unable to land be- 
cause the bridge was torn away, and before long 
Thomas returned to the cabin and shot himself. 





Several women in England are registered as 
chemists and druggists, they having passed the 
minor examination of the Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety. Recently a Miss Clarke passed the major 
examination, and is the first woman who has 
thereby been admitted to the higher grade as a 
puarmaceutical chemist. 





Leone curious and valuable articles -hhave been 
recently placed on view in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and re-arrangements have been 
made, so that the art treasures can be seen to 
better advantage than formerly. 





A painting was recently purchased for a tri- 
fling sum at an auction sale in Cincinnati, but 
now it is believed by many to be a work of Mu- 
rillo. Some artists, who may be esteemed good 
judges, see indications in the painting of a mas- 
ter-hand. Photographs of the picture have been 
sent to the directors of the national galleries 
at Rome, Florence, and Turin, and also to M. 
Briotet, the celebrated restorer of the art treas- 





ures of the Louvre, Paris, and it is hoped the 
uestion of authenticity will soon be decided. 
he painting represents St. Anne with her child, 
the Virgin Mary, attended by ministering angels. 





Intelligence has been received of the entire 
destruction by earthquake of the town of Aban- 
eay, Peru. On the 4th and 5th of December no 
less than thirty-seven shocks occurred, some of 
which were very severe. It is not at this time 
known what loss of life has resulted. Abancay 
is a town of about five thousand inhabitants, 
capital of a province of the same name, and 
about sixty-five miles southwest from Cuzco. 





Telegrams announce a very disastrous flood 
in Valparaiso, by which the business part of the 
city was inundated, and a great amount of prop- 
erty destroyed, 





Gallium,” the newly discovered metal, by its 
brilliancy and color ranks between silver and 
platina. 





A reader of the Bazar sends us the following 
items: ‘* At the International Exhibition in Lon- 
don (1862) there was a specimen of black hair 
(British) measuring seventy-four inches. Ma- 
dame Calderon de la Barca, in her account of 
Mexico, describes a visit to a school where she 
saw the teacher walking up and down the schoq)- 
room, her hair sweeping the floor.’”’ And our 
correspondent inquires if any of our North 
American women can show such a specimen as 
thia; or will any of them make a similar contri- 
bution to the Centennial Exposition? We don’t 
know. But we query whether any American 
woman who possesses such a natural adorn- 
ment will either cut it off for exhibition or al- 
low it to sweep a school-room floor. 





A painful story comes from Ravenna, Ohio. 
Two or three months ago a teacher in a school 
having occasion to correct a child eight years of 
age for whispering, lifted him by the ears and 
bumped him up and down upon the floor with 
such violence that a hopeless disease of the hips 
is the consequence. Two hours after his cruel 
—— the little fellow dragged himself 
10me, and crept into the bed which, if he ever 
leaves, it will be only as a cripple. His lower 
limbs have become paralyzed, and his sufferings 
are intense. 





The homeopathists of Portland, Maine, intend 
to apply to the State Legislature for an act of 
incorporation to allow them to establish a ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Homeopathic Hospital’’ in that city. 





The Emperor of Brazil will start on March 26 
to begin his tour of North America and Europe. 


The church at the corner of Nineteegth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, which was formerly occupied 
by the Rev. Dr. John Hall’s society, is to be car- 
ried up town and rebuilt by the Central Presby- 
terian Society. The plot to which the church 
is to be removed is on Fifty-seventh Street, 
between Seventh Avenue and Broadway. The 
ground on which it now stands has been pur- 
chased by Arnold, Constable, & Co., and they 
will erect upon it a large establishment for 
wholesale business. 


—— may endure Alfonso a while, but if Is- 
abella, his mother, persists in her intention of 
residing in that country under her son’s pro- 
tection, the Spaniards may banish both of them. 
Rather unpleasant for Alfonso, however, not to 
permit his mother to enter his dominions. 





There are in the United States more than sev- 
enty public libraries which contain over 25,000 
volumes each. The largest collection is the Con- 
gressional Library, which contains 261,000 vol- 
umes. The Public Library of Boston has near- 
i the same number, and is rapidly increasing. 

arvard College has about 200,000; the Astor 
and the Mercantile, of New York, 148,000 each; 
the Mercantile and the Library Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, 105,000 and 101,000 respectively; the 
Atheneum, of Boston, 103,000; and Yale Col- 
lege, 100,000. The New York State Library, at 
Albany, has 67,500 volumes, not including the 
Law Library, which has 25,500. The Society Li- 
brary, of New York, possesses 64,000 volumes ; 
the Public, of Cincinnati, 62,000; the Peabody 
Institute, of Baltimore, 56,000; the Antiquarian 
Society, of Worcester, 55,000; and the Appren- 
tices’, of New York, and Dartmouth College, 
50,000 each. 





The high price which is charged for gas, and 
its often poor quality, are bringing kerosene into 
favor moreand more. Many sem even in large 
cities are lighted by kerosene. 





On December 27 the statue of Napoleon was 
replaced on the newly finished Vendéme Col- 
umn in Paris, 





Egypt has surpassed the younger nations in 
promptness. Her contributions to the Centen- 
nial have arrived, and the Chief Commissioner 
and his staff are on hand, ready to arrange them 
in the Exhibition buildings. The Egyptian col- 
lection—which, by-the-way, is almost wholly the 
oy erty of the Khedive, collected and prepared 

y his special order—is full of interest. The 
catalogue contains over six thousand numbers. 
There are curious and costly weapons, orna- 
ments, jewels, embroideries, and inlaid furni- 
ture; a complete collection of the products of 
the Nile Valley, the oases, and the coasts of the 
Red and Mediterranean seas— cotton, grains, 
useful fibres, woods, fruit. In the whole collec- 
tion the ancient and the modern are seen side 
by side, and show how successful the Khedive 
has been in his efforts to arouse an ancient nation 
to adopt modern improvements. The Egyptian 
collection is only a harbinger of numerous oth- 
er interesting exhibits which this Centennial 
— will open to our view. Philadelphia will 

the centre of interest during 1876. Thither 
the multitudes will flock. Never did city have 
a finer opportunity of exhibiting—as the growth 
of a century—enterprise, skill, hospitality, gen- 
erosity. And many a city might well envy her; 
for with the carrying out of cordial, friendly, and 
desirable arrangements fcr the Exhibition itself, 
and for the guests who will come from every 
country, Philadelphia herself will be the gainer 
in the —- tide of prosperity which will flow 
through the quiet city. 
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FLOWERS AND STARS. 


I teanep from my window at even 
And looked on the garden below, 
Where bright-eyed, like stars in the heaven, 
Bloomed the flowers in their beauty and glow. 
Their odorous breathings rose slowly, 
Perfuming the warm air above— 
Earth offering to heaven most holy 
The incense of worship and love. 


I sat in my window as night fell 
And gazed on the deep summer sky; 

"Twas glittering with stars whose soft light fell 
In glory serene from the sky; 

Tili heaven, to my fancy, was seeming 
A garden celestial and bright, 

Where star-flowers immortal were beaming, 
Returning earth’s love with their light. 


And I thought that the angels may rightly, 
When they look on our world from afar, 
Mistake each fair flower that glows brightly, 

And deem that on earth ’tis a star. 
While we, when the skies spread before us, 
All lustrous at midnight’s still hour, 
May deem that each star beaming o’er us 
In the garden of heaven is a rower. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avcrnor or “ Poor Homanrry,” “Lrrrte Kate 
Krasy,” “For Her Saxr,” “ Carry’s Con- 
ression,” “‘Sroonp-Covsin Saran,” ETO. 











BOOK I. 
‘She Brotherpood of the Noble Poor,” 





CHAPTER III. 
AT THE MITRE. 


Miss Westsroox lost time at the residence of 
the Reverend Gregory Salmon, but there was no 
help for it. The Master of St. Lazarus was over- 
courteous, over-exuberant, in his professions of 
service to the lady, and Mrs. Gregory Salmon, a 
rosy-faced fat little woman of forty-five, followed 
suit, and to all this polite attention Miss West- 
brook was compelled to be grateful. She won- 
dered a little what Mr. Angelo Salmon had said 
in his letter to make man and wife so complai- 
sant, but she guessed pretty shrewdly that he had 
spoken of her as an heiress, as a young woman 
standing alone in the world with a great deal of 
money on her mind, therefore one whose acquaint- 
ance was worth cultivating by respectable folk 
who had a marriageable son on hand, and not too 
wise a son either. 

Still they were kind in their way, though she 
did not like their way, and was perfectly assured 
that had she arrived from the New World “ un- 
certificated,” only a scant amount of courtesy 
would have been found at St. Lazarus. Well, 
that was the way of the world, and the world was 
growing more skeptical, more exacting, and more 
arrogant every day, especially this Old World 
whence her father and mother had sprung, and 
to whica she had returned with a strange mission. 

She bore with al! the inquiries of the Salmons, 
answering many of them, and finding it necessary 
to evade many also. Would she stay to dinner ? 
She had dined at an earlier hour at the hotel. 
Tea? She had ordered tea to be ready upon her 
return. Would she allow Mr. Salmon to dismiss 
the flyman, and put up with the shelter of their 
humble roof for one evening—just one evening ? 
added Mrs. Salmon—they would feel highly hon- 
ored, and it would save Miss Westbrook the 
trouble of coming in the morning. Thanks to 
Mrs. Salmon, but it was necessary that she should 

et back to the city. She had friends with her, 

oubtless? No, she was entirely alone. She was 
not quite certain, she added, with a fearless little 
laugh, that she had any friends now; and then 
her face shadowed suddenly with the conscious- 
ness of her recent loss, or of friends in the flesh 
set apart from her by circumstances which it was 
no intention of hers to explain to these inquirers, 
Would she like to have any letters of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Salmon’s friends in Penton? Thanks 
again, but she would prefer not to have them at 
present. Did she intend a long stay in that part 
of the country? She had not made up her mind. 
She would return to America, of course? It was 
very doubtful; she had always considered En- 
gland as her future home, and had been taught 
to look forward to returning to it. Had she any 
particular interest, if Mr. Salmon might be allow- 
ed the liberty of putting such a question to her, 
in Pentonshire, that she had come direct from 
London to that county? Yes, she had. 

That was the last leading question, which Miss 
Westbrook, it may be perceived, replied to with 
some frankness, but with no amplitude of detail. 
To speak plainly, her answer “shut up” the Rev- 
erend Gregory Salmon, who saw that he had over- 
stepped the boundary line which separates the 
natural interest in a stranger from vulgar curios- 
ity. He was still polite and bland, and only one 
more question escaped him that evening, and that 
was at the entrance gate to which he had escorted 
his visitor. 

“Any time to-morrow I shall be disengaged, 
Miss Westbrook, and most happy to act as your 
guide over this ancient edifice, if you will kindly 
let me know the hour at which you are likely to 
arrive ?” 

“Mr. Adam Halfday will act as my cicerone on 
this occasion,” was the reply. 

“Yes, but—” 

“T have given him my word,” says Miss West- 
brook, decisively. 

She shook hands with the Master of St. Laza- 
rus, who escorted her into the fly, closed the door, 
raised his hat, stood back, and bowed. 

“To the ‘ Mitre ?”” asked the flyman, surly and 
blue with cold, and tortured inwardly, having par- 
taken of one mugful of the founder's ale, which 








Mr. Hodsman had very generously brought out 
to him. 

“Yes, back to the ‘Mitre,’” answered Miss 
Westbrook. 

It was dark night now, and the country road 
was lampless until the city of Penton was within 
a hundred yards of them. The man drove fast, 
and Miss Westbrook wrapped herself more close- 
ly in her sables, and went off at once into a rev- 
erie, deep, solemn, and depressing, or that speak- 
ing face belied her, until a half shriek, a volley 
of abuse from the driver, and a swerving of the 
horse and carriage toward a high hedge and a 
side ditch roused her to active life. 

“ What is it ?” she exclaimed. 

“Only a woman in the way,” said the man. 
“Can’t you hear when a trap’s coming, you deaf 
adder ?” he shouted down to some one very close 
to the wheels of the equipage. 

“Can’t you see when any one’s ahead of you, 
you blind idiot ?” was shouted back, with energy ; 
and after the carriage had driven off again, Miss 
Westbrook fancied that the voice was not unfa- 
miliar to her, that its tone reminded her of Dor- 
cas Halfday when she was arguing with her grand- 
father in the quadrangle of the hospital. She 
leaned from the carriage and looked behind her, 
but the backward road was steeped in night, and 
the woman nearly run down was swallowed up in 
its depths. 

“Tt is not possible to be Dorcas Halfday,” said 
Miss Westbrook to herself; “she must be with 
her grandfather at St. Lazarus.” 

Dorcas Halfday was forgotten by the time the 
city of Penton was reached. It was a dull old 
city by lamp-light, and more than half asleep al- 
ready. The gas in the streets was burning faint- 
ly; the shutters were closing before the wares of 
early-closing traders; the people were few and 
far between upon the narrow pavements; the 
overhanging fronts of ancient houses seemed nod- 
ding over the roadway, and their latticed windows, 
with the ‘shimmering lights behind them, might 
have stood for blinking eyes which once had fire 
in them, but had grown dull and feeble with old 
age. A hundred yards of road like this, a cross- 
cut to another, a street wider and with a trifle 
more of life in it, a market cross, the cathedral 
rising above a pile of house roof, and faintly dis- 
tinguishable through the blackness of the sky, 
and then the “ Mitre,” a modern stucco edifice, 
with a bishop’s cross in gold and colors painted 
on wainscot over the big portico. 

This was home to Mabel Westbrook at pres- 
ent, and the sight of it did not add any bright- 
ness to her face, as she entered and went slowly 
up the brass-bound stairs. 

An angular, sallow-faced woman of forty was 
reading by the fire-light as Miss Westbrook en- 
tered the private sitting-room. She rose at her 
mistress’s entrance. 

“No one has called, I suppose ?” 

“No, madam.” 

“ Any letters ?” 

“No letters, madam.” 

“Take my hat and mantle, Jane, and ring for 
tea.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Jane rang the bell, and departed with the hat 
and mantle to a room adjoining, where she tried 
both articles of apparel on for the second time 
that day, and thought they became her very well 
indeed. Meanwhile her mistress put two little 
feet on the fender, planted her elbows on her 
knees, took her fair head between her hands, and 
opened her great gray eyes at the coals splutter- 
ing in the grate. 

“This is a weary business, Mabel,” she said, 
apostrophizing herself, “and begins badly. My 
heart is in my work, and yet it is as heavy as lead 
to-night. Why is that?” 

She did not answer her own question aloud; 
the thoughts which had troubled her coming back 
to Penton gathered thick and fast in the quiet of 
that room, and took her from the working world 
again. The waiter of the “ Mitre,” a cadaverous 
man in a dress-coat, brought in the tea-service, 
coughed, and retired without attracting Mabel 
Westbrook’s notice; and the maid, entering half 
an hour later, after a preliminary tap on the pan- 
els of the door, found her mistress still brooding 
over a fire that had grown hollow and cavernous 
with inattention. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, ma’am : I thought you 
had finished tea, perhaps.” 

“Thad forgotten it, Jane. A few more minutes, 
please.” 

The maid withdrew, and Mabel Westbrook 
drank her tea in solitary state, and went back to 
the fireside afterward; on this occasion to study 
the contents of the big morocco purse before al- 
luded to, and to read many papers, with which 
the pockets were full. 

The tea-service had been taken away, and the 
hour was late—it was half past ten by the mar- 
ble clock upon the mantel-shelf—when the ca- 
daverous man knocked softly and re-entered. 

“Tf you please, madam, here’s a young person 
wishes to see you.” 

“To see me?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Did she mention her name ?” 

“Yes, madam. Dorcas Harkaway.” 

“You mean Halfday ?” 

“It’s very likely that was the name, ma’am.” 

“Show her up stairs at once.” 

The servant retired, and shortly afterward re- 
— — Dorcas in tow. 

is is the young person,” he said, and closed 
the door upon Dorcas and the lady whom she had 
come from St. Lazarus to see. Dorcas Halfday 
was looking grimmer and more sullen than when 
she had first attracted Mabel Westbrook’s notice. 
She was carelessly attired also: a straw bonnet, 
loosely tied by strings beneath the chin, was hang- 
ing off her head and down her shoulders, whi 
were draped by a three-cornered shawl of white 
and black check, put on askew. She came in with 
a brisk, quick step, paused as she encountered 





Mabel’s gaze, and then slouched slowly toward a 
vacant chair, upon the edge of which she sat. 

“T thought I'd come and have a little talk with 
you,” she said, abruptly. 

“You are very welcome,” was the answer. 

There was an embarrassing pause after this, 
during which Dorcas stared over the head of Miss 
Westbrook at the opposite wall with great in- 
tentness. 

“T should have scarcely thought the rules of 
St. Lazarus would have permitted you to leave 
the establishment at so late an hour,” said Mabel 
Westbrook at last. 

“The rules !” said Dorcas, scoffingly : “ what do 
you think I care for the rules? And what can 
they do to me if they find I break them ?” 

“Dismiss you,” Mabel suggested. 

“From waiting upon one who wears my life 
out, who does not care for me, or for any body 
in the world, for the matter of that. Yes, that 
would be a punishment !” she added, with a scorn- 
ful little laugh. 

“You would not like to leave your grandfa- 
ther ?” asked Mabel. 

“Wouldn’t 1? Ah, that is all you know about 
it. Only give me the chance to get away from 
him, and then you’ll-see.” 

“What prevents you. getting away from him, 
if you are inclined ?” asked Mabel. ; 

“Oh! I don’t know quite,” said the girl, rest- 
lessly: “heaps of things—my brother Brian for 
one, though he’s as bad as the old man, with his 
aggravating ways. But I haven’t come to be talk- 
ed to by you, you know. That’s a likely thing!” 

“Well, Dorcas, what have you come for? Iam 
all attention.” 

“It’s a mercy I am alive to tell you,” answered 
Dorcas, suddenly remembering a new grievance, 
“for you nearly run over me some time ago.” 

“Was it you, then ?” 

“Yes. My grandfather took it in his head to 
go to bed directly after tea, and I leaped the 
stream at the back of the chambers, and came 
across the fields to the high-road, where that 
wretch of a flyman tried to make short work of 
me. He did it on purpose.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“Yes he did. I know him. He has owed mea 
grudge for six months. He’s only one more of the 
heaps of people who hate me and wish me dead.” 

“ Hush, hush, child! this is mere raving.” 

“Ah! you don’t know how every body hates 
me,” said the girl, half mournfully and half sav- 
agely ; “‘and how I hate every body, for the mat- 
ter of that.” 

“Have you come all the way from St. Lazarus 
to tell me this?” said Mabel Westbrook—“ to 
show me what a wild, inconsiderate, reckless 
young woman you are?” 

Dorcas’s eyes blazed at this criticism, but she 
replied with a single word. 

“No,” she answered. 

“Tell me in what way I can assist you?” in- 
quired Mabel. 

Dorcas moved restlessly in her chair. 

“T haven’t come for any help from you. Early 
in life, lady,” said she, more gently, “I was taught 
to help myself, and had to help myself, my moth- 
er having been turned out of doors by that old 
man you spoke to this afternoon. I don’t suppose 
in all my life I shall ask help of any living soul.” 

“You may want help, and seek it in vain.” 

“Then—there’s the river !” 

“Great Heaven!” ejaculated Mabel, in dismay. 
“So young, and so desperate as that.” 

“It was my mother’s end, madam. I shouldn't 
care for a better if I was in trouble.” 

“T am very, very sorry to hear it,” said Mabel, 
and two white hands went up suddenly to her 
face, and hid it from the strange, excited girl 
confronting her. “God forgive that mother.” 

“She was a good woman,” said Dorcas, em- 
phatically. “Don’t make any mistake about 
that, please. You had much better say, ‘God 
forgive all those who drove her to it.’” 

“Amen, child,” said Mabel, very reverently. 
“God forgive them too.” 

It was Dorcas’s turn to be surprised at the 
manner of her companion—to sit and watch the 
young, fair woman in her attitude of grief—sud- 
denly to leave her chair, and advance stealthily 
toward her, and touch the hands still held before 
her eyes. 

“Did you happen to know my mother, lady ?” 
she asked, in a curious tone. 

“No, I have been in America all my life.” 

She lowered her hands and looked steadily at 
Dorcas as she answered her, 

“I’m not clever,” Dorcas continued, thought- 
fully. “I don’t make things out so clearly as 
Brian does. I’m not sharp; but I know you 
didn’t come to St. Lazarus to see the church and 
hospital.” 

“ What do you think I came for, Dorcas ?” 

“To see my grandfather,” she replied. “It’s 
no use saying ‘No’ to me, because I have put 
this and that together, and am pretty sure of it.” 

“You are too quick at jumping at conclusions 
—you judge too hastily.” 

“Not in this,” said Dorcas, shaking her head ; 
“and it is this I have come about all the way 
along the dark roads, and before you should get 
to us to-morrow. Am I right, Miss Westbrook ?” 

Mabel hesitated for a single moment, and then 
answered, quietly, 

“Yes, Dorcas Halfday, you are quite right.” 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 
DORCAS WARNS MABEL WESTBROOK. 


Maseu’s previous estimate of Dorcas Half- 
day’s character was correct in one instance at 
least. Dorcas was evidently strangely excitable, 
for she clapped her hands noisily together, and 
exclaimed, 

“T knew it! For all he said, I knewit! He 
went to bed to get away from my questions, but 
I was not deceived.” 





Mabel drew a quick breath. 

“Ts it possible he guesses why I came to St. 
Lazarus ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Did he hear my name?” said Mabel. “ Ah! 
I remember Mr. Salmon’s mentioning it at the 
last.” 

“ Yes—what does it mean ?” 

“Has he never mentioned the name of West- 
brook to you?” 

Dorcas shook her head. 

“Tt is as well. Presently you will know all, 
with the rest of them.” 

“T am not so sure of it,” answered Dorcas, 
doubtfully. “No one tells me any thing, or 
thinks I am to be trusted; no one ever did, after 
mother died. I make a drudge, a tolerable 
nurse, a decent slave, and that’s all they want of 
me, you see.” 

“You are a strangely discontented girl,” said 
Mabel. “Will you tell me what you want for 
yourself ?”” 

“Not I,” replied Dorcas, shrugging her shoul- 
ders; “not such a silly as that, at my age. Be- 
sides, I haven’t come here to answer your ques- 
tions, but to put you on your guard.” 

“ Against whom ?” 

“ Well,” she added, hesitatingly, “ against your- 
self, if you have an idea of obtaining informa- 
tion from Adam Halfday, or of doing him any 
good, or of giving any information to him. He 
is much better as he is.” 

“T have come from America expressly to see 
him. Ihave no other object in England at pres- 
ent than to be of service to your grandfather,” 
answered Mabel. 

Dorcas opened her dark eyes to their fullest ex- 
tent at this announcement. 

“You come as his friend, then?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T did not think he had any,” muttered Dorcas. 

“Yes,” she answered, for the second time. 

“ Well, then,” said Dorcas, taking a long breath 
before bursting forth, full of excitement again, 
“that’s an idea, Miss Westbrook, you had better 
drop, once and for all. He does not want a 
friend, and you can’t make him one of yours. 
You had better leave him in that place to die off 
quietly, and when his time comes ; he is only fit 
for that. He is best off now. He is at peace. 
He is a better man now than he has ever been. 
He is old, and not fit for change. If you have 
any thing to tell him, for mercy’s sake keep it 
back. There is nothing you can say or do that 
will be of any benefit to him.” 

Mabel Westbrook was intensely astonished at 
this outburst. She was unable to account for the 
warning thus delivered, and the character of Dor- 
cas Halfday became a greater perplexity than ever. 

“Tt is impossible that I can understand your 
meaning,” said Mabel. “If I come to brighten 
the last days of Adam Halfday’s life, why should 
the effort on my part be completely unavailing ?” 

“ Nothing can brighten his life or make it bet- 
ter.” - 

“You may be mistaken in that, Dorcas.” 

“Your friendship could not ; your money could 
not; and it would be one or another, I suppose,” 
replied Dorcas, shrewdly. 

“Will you tell me your reasons for this — 
assertion? Your grandfather is without frien 
or money, you acknowledge.” 

“Neither would do him any good.” 

“You can not say that.” 

“On my soul, I can,” was the emphatic answer. 

“To offer him money may not be my mission 
in life, Dorcas,” said Mabel, after a moment's fur- 
ther reflection ; “ but I must see him again at all 
hazards,” 

“T have warned you,” said Dorcas, helplessly ; 
“T can do no more, unless—” 

“Well.” 

“Unless you will come with me to Brian’s 
house.” 

“Your brother’s house ?” 

“Yes; and hear what he has to say. He will 
not talk to you in my style,” she said, with a 
short laugh, “and you might feel inclined to trust 
him further than you do me. Oh! he’s a man 
wonderfully respected in the good city of Penton, 
he is,” she added. 

“You do not love your brother.” 

“There is not a great deal of love lost between 
us,” was the dry answer; “but this I'll say of 
him, for all that: you may trust him. He’s a 
man who says what he thinks, and it would be as 
well for you to see him.” 

“Where does he live ?” 

“Oh! hard by here. It’s not a long way to go.” 

“Will you accompany me ?” 

“Tl show you where he lives,” was the evasive 
answer. 

“Yes,” said Mabel, starting to her feet, “T'll 
go with you. Wait bere one moment, please.” 

Was Mabel Westbrook excitable and impulsive 
herself, or was the curiosity to sift further into 
the mystery, and to comprehend the manners and 
motives of these Halfdays, too strong for her to 
withstand? She was in England on a mission 
which she had come from America to fulfill; she 
was a young woman, very shrewd and clear-head- 
ed, and business-like for her years, and her task 
was full of complications, It had seemed easy 
work enough until she was close upon the end of 
it, and the Hospital of St. Lazarus only a mile 
away. Yes, she would see this Brian Halfday. 

She was equipped speedily for the journey, and 
it was not eleven by the clock when she and her 
eccentric guide were together in the city of Pen- 
ton. It was a cold, raw night, following the cold, 
raw day, and the wind came keenly at them as 
they stepped from beneath the portico of the 
“Mitre” into the streets. 

“Tt is a late hour to call upon your brother,” 
said Mabel. 

“He keeps late hours. He is a man who nev- 
er rests.” 

“ How will you get back to the hospital ?” 

“By the way I came. Across the stream and 
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over the brothers’ gardens to the window of the 
room I have left open.” 

“T hope this flitting from St. Lazarus is not a 
habit of yours, Dorcas ?” 

“No, not now,” she said. 

“That means—” 

“Ah! never mind what it means, Miss West- 
brook,” cried Dorcas, quickly. “I do not like all 
these questions. I am not used to them. This 
way. 

“Tf the brother resembles this girl,” said Ma- 
bel Westbrook to herself, “I have chanced upon 
a family that I shall never comprehend.” 

They turned from the principal street into a 
narrow archway, and through the darkness that 
was there into a broad space of ground where 
were big trees and gaunt, gable-toofed houses, 
and in the centre the old cathedral, dark, massive, 
and grand—a pile of Norman work looming from 
a background of dense sky. 

“Tt is a short-cut across the Close,” said Dor- 
cas, by way of explanation ; “ but if you are afraid 
to come back this way by yourself—afraid of the 
ghosts, that is,” she added, with the short laugh 
once again jarring on Mabel Westbrook’s nerves, 
“there is another road in the front of yonder 
houses.” 

“T am not afraid of ghosts.” 

““That’s well® The ghosts do not trouble you 
as they do the Halfdays,” said the girl. 

Mabel glanced at Dorcas’s face, but it was grave 
and matter of fact, and without the suspicion of a 
jest upon it. She did not ask any further ques- 
tions: Dorcas had already entered her protest 
against it. She kept step with her guide, and 
wondered once if she had done a wise thing in 
accompanying her on this expedition. They went 
across the cathedral close, and through a second 
dark subway into another old-fashioned street, 
where the houses seemed to Mabel taller, narrow- 
er, and older, and more full of cross-beams and 
blinking windows than any she had seen in the 
city of Penton yet. Before one of the oldest and 

of these houses Dorcas came to a full stop. 

“There are no lights up there to-night,” she 
said, looking at the windows. “He may be out, 
after » 


She disappeared in the deep doorway, where 
she tugged vehemently at a bell, which was heard 
clanging in distant settlements for a long time 

, but there was no response to the appeal. 

“Ts this house your brother’s?” asked Miss 
Westbrook. 

“He minds it for the city—he’s custodian.” 

“Of what ?” 

Dorcas indulged in her short laugh again. 

“ Of all the ugly things they have picked up or 
dug up in this place for the last thousand years.” 

“Ts this eles Museum ?” 

“Yes. I hope you like it,” answered Dorcas. 

“Tt does not seem a very large place for a mu- 
seum,” said Mabel Westbrook. 

“ Oh, it’s large enough,” was the reply—‘“ too 
large for the company it gets. No one goes to it, 
or cares about it, that ever I knew. There are 
enough bits of brick about the high-road, without 
coming here to see some more of them.” 

“You are no lover of antiquities, Dorcas,” 
said Mabel, smiling at her companion’s criticism. 

“T see enough of them at St. Lazarus,” answer- 
ed Dorcas, pulling at the bell handle again impa- 
tiently. “Brian is a light sleeper, or I should 
think he was dozing over his books; he’s a young, 
strong man, or I should think he was dead.” 

“Tf he does not hear the bell, I should think he 
was deaf,” was Mabel’s-comment here. 

“Neither dozing, dead, nor deaf, ladies,” said 
a sharp, clear voice so close to them that both 
women started. “To what cause may I attribute 
the honor of this late visit to the museum ?” 

The speaker was short-sighted, probably, for 
he craned his head toward his sister, and added, 

“ Dorcas !” 

“ Yes, it’s Dorcas,” was the answer, and a very 
deep and sullen answer it became at once. 

“T am glad to see you,” said her brother, “al- 
though I wish you had arrived at an earlier hour.” 

“F could not choose my time, and I did not 
come to see you,” said Dorcas, slowly and un- 
civilly. 

“Tf the visit is postponed to a time more fitting, 
Dorcas,” said her brother, dryly, “ you might have 
let the bell alone.” 

“T brought some one here who is more anxious 
to talk to you than I am,” answered Dorcas—“ who 
has come all the way from America to see one 
Adam Halfday in the Hospital of-St. Lazarus.” 

There was a pause, and Brian Halfday, who had 
taken a latch-key from his pocket, stood with it in 
his hand, a silent figure enough, at this communi- 
cation. It was a dark night, and they were far 
removed fror the rays of the gas lamp in the dis- 
tance, but Mabel fancied that she could detect an 
expression of astonishment, even of utter bewil- 
derment, on the face of the man confronting her. 
He peered now in the same short-sighted way at 
her as he had done at his sister, and Mabel went 
back one step from the steady stare of two bright 
black eyes. 

“ May I ask your name ?” he said. 

“Mabel Westbrook.” 

“The granddaughter of James Westbrook, once 
in business in this city ?” he added. 

“The same.’ 

“Tt is a strange hour for a strange visit,” he 
said; “ but it is as well that you have come. One 
moment.” 

He opened the door with his key, passed into 
the big entrance hall, struck a match, and lighted 
the in the lamp | above his head. 

«Beep in please.” 

” You will come with me, Dorcas ?” said Mabel. 

“No,” was the reply. — 

“J ask it as a favor. You will consider that 
your brother is a stranger to me.” 

“The lady can not enter here alone,” said Brian 
Halfday. “Cam not you see that, girl ?” 

| said I would never put foot within this place 
of my own free-will again,” said Dorcas. 








“Ts this free-will, when you are forced in against 
your inclinations ?” asked her brother. 

“ Well, no.” 

Dorcas stepped into the hall along with Mabel 
Westbrook, and Brian Halfday cl the door be- 
hind them. As he lighted an oil lamp of antique 
pattern, he looked from his sister to his guest 
across the flame. 

“ Welcome,” he said, in a low voice, and with 
a ring of wonder in it still. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE CURATOR. 


Brian Hatrpay, the curator of the museum 
which had recently been so severely criticised by 
his sister, was a man of the middle height, very 
slim, very pale, very shabby, with a quantity of 
long black hair, that might have been cut some 

peor. b since with advantage to his personal ap- 
prarsadlins streaming from beneath a rusty hat. 
He was not so much a bad-looking man, after a 
close survey of him, as an unhealthy-looking mor- 
tal who seemed growing thin and lined and sallow 
with close attention to the antiquities with which 
the place was stored. The dust of the place 
seemed to have settled on him and on his life to- 
gether, although an absent, far-away look, belong- 
ing to other times, as it were, and which was nat- 
ural to him, was not apparent then. On this 
occasion he had “woke up;” the novelty of Ma- 
bel Westbrook’s appearance had surprised him 
and stirred him into action, and there was a won- 
drous shrewdness in the face that agreed well with 
his sharply cut features and dark eyes. He had 
had books under his arms and a roll of paper in 
his hand when he had first surprised the ladies at 
the street door, and these, which had been set aside 
while attending to his lamp, he now took up again. 

“ Will you follow me?” he said, politely, as he 
led the way up a broad flight of stairs, orna- 
mented with richly carved oaken balusters, and 
on through a series of rooms on the first floor, 
full of glass cases and open cabinets, where the 
bits of brick were upon which Dorcas had com- 
mented. The footsteps on the floors of that sol- 
itary house echoed noisily, and the long rooms 
were full of shadows, which the oil lamp did not 
readily dispel. Mabel Westbrook was glad that 
Dorcas had condescended to stay with her as com- 
panion for the nonce. Through half a dozen 
rooms to another landing-place, and a second 
flight of stairs, more narrow and cramped and 
dusty, and halting at the top of them, before a 
green baize door, over which were affixed the words 
Curator’s Room, in small capitals. Pushing this 
open, and 4 second oaken door beyond it, Brian 
and his visitors stepped into a room, half museum 
and half library, with a faint suspicion of a lab- 
oratory about it also—a room crammed with 
books, carvings, brasses, heaps of papers, and hor- 
ribly shaped things that had crawled this earth 
in ages past, and been mercifully struck into stone 
by the Great Hand. 

“You will excuse the litter. I did not expect 
the pleasure of receiving lady visitors this even- 
ing,” the curator said, as he took off his hat, set 
down the lamp, dropped his books and paper, 
and placed two chairs for the ladies with method- 
ical gravity. 

There was a bronze gaselier hanging from the 
ceiling, and this he lighted before he took a chair 
for himself, with his face from the light, for the 
sake of his eyes, of which he was careful, per- 
haps, or the better to study Mabel Westbrook, 
whose chair he had placed in the full glare of the 
gas. The room was not dark, and in the bright- 
er light, and with a broad, white forehead uncon- 
cealed by his bad hat, Brian Halfday looked not 
much older than the six-and-twenty years with 
which time had credited him. 

“Now, madam, I am all attention to any state- 
ment with which you may favor me,” he said. 

“T have no statement to make, Mr. Halfday,” 
answered Mabel Westbrook. 

“Indeed! I understood from Dorcas—” 

“That I have a statement to make to Adam 
Halfday, of the Hospital of St. Lazarus. Yes, I 
have come from Boston with a message to him.” 

“From whom ?” 

“ From the dead,” answered Mabel, sadly. 

“ Your dead father ?” said Brian, inquiringly. 

“a No. » 

“F our grandfather ? e 

“Yes 


« He is dead, then, James Westbrook,” said 
Brian, with one ‘hand clutching the other firmly ; 
“after all these years, this is the end of it.” 

Mabel regarded him very anxiously, and with 
a color flickering on her cheeks, but he had turn- 
ed his gaze from her, and was looking down at 
the well-worn carpet, as at a problem which the 
death of Mabel’s grandfather had rendered more 
intricate. Was it a wise step which had brought 
her to this house, after all? Had she acted pru- 
dently in following the counsel of a half-demented 
girl? Here was a man who seemed to know her 
story, or, at all events, to quickly judge the mo- 
tive which had brought her from America. She 
had promised to see Adam Halfday, not his grand- 
children, and they seemed to have taken the case 
out of her hands, or to be standing in her way, 
almost in opposition. 

“] may not ask you the purport of that mes- 
sage, Miss Westbrook,” said Brian, looking at her 
at last, “ but I think it is understood.” 

“Tt would be a breach of trust on my part,” 
replied Mabel. 

“Tt is not difficult to guess,” Brian continued. 
“A man on his death-bed would surely be at 
peace with the world he is quitting. A bad man 
might wish for pardon of those whom he had in- 
jured, and a good one might extend his forgive- 

ness to old enemies for all trespasses against 
him. The dead man sends forgiveness to Adam 
aren > s 
in the red blood mounted to the cheeks of 
an ‘air woman, and she shrank at the satire 





which she was sure was conveyed in the curator’s 
words. This man knew the secrets of her grand- 
sire’s life ; it had been his business to learn them, 
but he did not, he would never, guess how good 
a man James Westbrook was. She would be 
able to tell him presently, but the tidings were 
not for him now. 

Both were startled by the voice of Dorcas in 
reply to the last words. She leaned forward 
suddenly and said, 

“Tt is not forgiveness she brings to him, but 
money, Brian.” 

“T did not say so,” was Mabel’s quick, almost 
indi t, answer. 

“She has come from America to see him, to 
brighten his life, she says. She has no other 
object in this country than to be of service to 
my grandfather: she told me so to-night,” cried 
Dorcas. 

“ Well ?” said Brian, sharply. 

“ And I thought she had better come to you 
and hear all you had to say bout it.” 

“Yes,” muttered Brian. 

“As you generally have a great deal to say 
about every thing,” added Dorcas, spitefully. 

“Which I have not, in this case,” replied -her 
brother. “It comes upon me suddenly, and I 
want time to think. Where are you staying, 
Miss Westbrook ?” 

“ At the ‘ Mitre.’” 

“T shall not forget the address. Meanwhile”— 
he folded his hands upon the table, and looked 
across at Mabel very intently—“ may I ask you 
not to see my grandfather again until you hear 
from me ?” 

“T have already seen him,” answered Mabel. 

Brian’s face once more expressed surprise and 
mortification. It was a speaking face, thought 
Mabel, and the thin lips, undisguised by mustache 
or beard, betrayed the owner’s feelings very clear- 
ly, although in this instance it may be said that 
he had made no effort to conceal them. 

“ And told him your name?” said Brian, in as 
sharp a tone as he had addressed his sister. 

“No,” was Mabel’s reply. 

“He heard it, though,” said Dorcas, “and he 
has been queer ever since.” 

“ Queer ?” said Brian, interrogatively. 

“Thoughtful and odd—you know his way,” ex- 
plained Dorcas. 

“ And you have left him ?” 

“To warn her, and bring her to you. 
wrong again ?” 

“No,” replied Brian; “ you were right.” 

bs Ab! I am glad of that,” said Dorcas, satiric- 
ally: “it’s so very seldom you think any body is 
in the right—except yourself,” she added, in a low 
tone. The sharp ears of her brother caught the 
words which were not intended for him. 

“ Except myself—exactly,” replied Brian, dryly, 
“having found myself once or twice in the right 
when other people have thought me in the wrong. 
Miss Westbrook,” he added, addressing his visitor 
again, “‘I have grown conceited, perhaps. Still I 
am so right in advising you not to see Mr. Half- 
day until you hear from me, that I have no hesi- 
tation in asking this as a favor.” 

“T have told him I shall call at the hospital 
to-morrow.” 

“You must not do it,” cried Brian Halfday, 
peremptorily. 

“T have a habit of keeping my word,” said Miss 
Westbrook, proudly. 

“When keeping one’s word is likely to work 
harm to a fellow-creature, Heaven will forgive the 
omission,” said Brian, quickly. 

“T am in England to work good, not harm, to a 
man who is unhappy at St. Lazarus,” answered 
Mabel, a little nettled by the reproof conveyed in 
the last remark. 

“You will work good by delay,” said Brian. 

“Pardon me, but I have only your word for 
that, and you are a stranger to me,” answered Ma- 
bel, with severity. 

“So is my grandfather,” 
same rapid way. 

“T have my instructions as regards him.” 

“They are very bad ones, if they leave no mar- 
gin for discretion.” 

“T am compelled to act upon them.” 

“ Not too rashly.” 

“ Imperatively, and at once.” 

Brian Halfday’s sharp tones subsided, and there 
was a strange look of pity in his eyes, as he said, 
in an earnest voice, 

“Then for your sake, Miss Westbrook, I am 
very sorry.” 


Was I 


replied Brian, in the 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 








THE PRINCE OF WALES’S RECEP- 
TION OF INDIAN PRINOES. 


HE magnificent double-page engraving pub- 
lished in this number gives a brilliant pic- 
ture of the grand reception by the Prince of 
Wales of the Indian native princes, at the Gov- 
ernment House of Bombay, on the 9th of No- 
vember. It was in the great reception-room of 
the Government House at Parell that the Prince 
of Wales, upon the morning of his thirty-fourth 
birthday, assumed the state of an Indian poten- 
tate. ‘The reception-room is large and hand- 
some, having vestibules running along each side 
with arched openings. Behind the throne of 
the Prince of Wales hung a large portrait of 
the Queen. The throne itself, made by Messrs. 
Hamilton, of Calcutta, was of silver, thrown up 
by a panel behind of crimson velvet; upon the 
top were Prince of Wales's feathers, also in sil- 
ver. The throne was placed on a crimson car- 
pet with the royal arms blazoned upon it, ex- 
tending about half-way over the room. To the 
right of the throne was a state chair. The 
Prince's suite were ranged to his left. Behind 
the Prince’s chair stood attendants dressed in 
scarlet, with Prince of Wales’s feathers em- 
broidered on breast and turban, holding moor- 
chuls and purhoorna, the mystic emblems of In- 





dian royalty. The first are peacock-tail fans. 
The tail is not extended, as we often see it in 
Eastern fans, but closed, as when the bird is 
walking. The purhoorna are fly-flappers, made 
of the feathers of the hoorna bird, embroidered 
with gold and set with precious stones. There 
were some attendants with large hand punkals 
of crimson embroidered with gold Prince of 
Wales’s feathers. Each prince as he arrived 
was met on the road, 500 yards from Govern- 
ment House, by Major Sartorius, or by one of 
the other aids-de-camp to the Prince. This 
officer escorted them to Government House, in 
front of which was drawn up a guard of honor 
of 250 men of the Second Queen's, whose band 
struck up a lively air at their approach. <A sa- 
lute of from twenty-one to fifteen guns, in ac- 
cordance with their rank, was fired at their ar- 
rival and departure. At the door the visitor 
was received by Major P. D. Henderson, with an 
aid-de-camp, and conducted to the presence of 
his Royal Highness. Each prince was accom-™ 
panied by from six to nine of his principal no- 
bles, and by the Political Resident at his court. 
The Prince rose from his seat, and, in the case 
of a principal chief, walked forward to the edge 
of his carpet to receive him. Upon the coming 
up of the chief the Prince shook him by his hand, 
and conducted him to the seat on the right of 
the throne. On the right of the chief was placed 
the Political Resident, and beyond him the no- 
bles, or sirdars, as they are called, according to 
their rank. Upon the Prince’s left sat his suite 
and other officers in the order of their rank. A 
few minutes’ conversation then took place, and 
Major Henderson introduced the attendant sir- 
dars to the Prince. These each offered a nuzzur, 
or present, of five gold mohurs to the Prince. 
The offerings are presented on a folded handker- 
chief laid upon the hands placed together. These 
were touched by the Prince in token of recogni- 
tion, and were then remitted, as no presents were 
to be offered in return. In the case of Sir Salar 
Jung, who appeared with a deputation on the 
part of the Nizam, 103 gold mohurs were offer- 
ed, and similarly remitted. ‘The ceremony of 
Attar and Pan was then gone through. ‘This 
consists in a slight sprinkling with attar of roses, 
the pan being a small portion of betel -nut, 
which is received, but not put into the mouth. 
In each case his Royal Highness presented the 
attar and pan to the prince or rajah, while Ma- 
jor Henderson presented them to the attendant 
sirdars. ‘This concluded the visit, and his Roy- 
al Highness then accompanied his visitor to the 
edge of the carpet if he had received him at the 
edge. In the case of princes of secondary rank, 
the Prince received and left them at the middle 
of the carpet, while those of less importance were 
received at three paces from the throne, or by his 
Royal Highness merely standing before it. All 
these things are governed by a strict law of pre- 
cedence. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Atmonp Sronez-Caxe.—Pound in a white mortar 
until very fine one ounce of bitter almonds; take out, 
and put into a bowl, pouring over them four table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water, and let them simmer three 
or four minutes. To the yolks of twelve eggs, well 
beaten, add slowly one pound of sand sugar, and beat 
light; then, after wiping the almonds dry, add them. 
Beat until very stiff the whites of the eggs, and add to 
the yolks and sugar, alternating with the flour; stir 
well, but very lightly, together, as beating destroys the 
lightness of sponge-cake. Bake in tins with upright 
sides, and in a moderate oven. 

Conreperate Puppine.—Rub thoroughly into four 
tea-cupfuls of sifted flour one tea-cupful of suet, 
shredded and chopped fine, one tea-cupful of raisins, 
seeded and chopped, the same quantity of currants, 
washed and dried the day previous, and one tea-spoon- 
ful of cinnamon ; stir into this one tea-cupful of mo- 
lasses, and the same quantity of sweet milk. Pour 
into a pudding bag,‘well floured, or, better still, a pud- 
ding mould, and steam for two hours. Eat hot, with 
sauce. If there is any left, it may be heated well 
through, and will be found just as good as when fresh. 

Mo.asses Pupprne.—Four cupfuls of flour, six eggs, 
two and a half cupials of molasses, one and a half cup- 
fuls of butter, or butter and lard mixed, one cupfu! of 
buttermilk or sour cream, and a tea-spoonful of soda. 
Season to your taste with cinnamon, ginger, or cloves, 
and eat with hot boiled molasses as a sauce, or else 
cold molasses prepared by adding a small pinch of 
soda, and stirring until it froths up well; it may be 
made more palatable by the addition of lemon or nut- 
meg as flavoring. 

To preserve Sweer Crper ror Winter Use.—The 
simplest mode of preserving cider, as practiced largely 
in Ohio, is to boil it down until only two-thirds of the 
original quantity is left, when it will keep indefinitely, 
but is too sweet to be enjoyed much as a beverage. 
We think every housekeeper would find it convenient, 
however, to have some gallons on hand thus prepared 
for varions uses. Sweet cider is an indispensable in- 
gredient of mince-meat, and will be found to snit ad- 
mirably for improving the taste and color of calves’- 
foot and gelatine jellies, especially when lemons are 
scarce. When it is deemed desirable to bottle so much 
as a cask of cider, the most approved mode of pro- 
cedure is to take one pound of fish sounds,and add it 
to the cask, after dissolving. If fish sounds can not 
readily be obtained, half a pound of gelatine will an- 
swer the same purpose, but is, of course, more ex- 
pensive. Allow the cider to remain until its first fer- 
mentation is over, and it has become perfectly clarified 
by the admixture of the sounds; then rack it off. 
Leave it for a few days to settle agaifi, when you may 
rack off once more, and proceed to bottle, and be sure 
of having attained your aim. One qualification, how- 
ever, of this remark must be held in view: only pure 
cider, made out of sound, freshly gathered apples, will 
be good, even when subjected to the above careful 
treatment, and none other is worth the trouble. 

Brive ror Sovse.—Five quarts of water and one 
quart of vinegar to one quart of salt. The salt is to 
be entirely dixsolved in the liquor, and the mixture 
strained from every impurity. If this quantity is not 


sufficient to cover your supply of souse, add more, 
taking care to preserve the same proportions. Be 
careful to keep souse entirely covered by the brine, 
else it will soon become mouldy, and then spoil. 
Weights may easily be contrived for the purpose. 
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Fic. 2.—BALL TOILETTE.—[Ser Pace 94.] 











Fig. 1.—BALL TOILETTE.—[Sre Pace 94.] 
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A RHINOCEROS FIGHT AT BARODA BEFORE THE PRINCE OF WALES.—[Sze Pace 87.] 
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BALL TOILETTE. 
See illustration, Fig. 1, on page 92. 


HIS picturesque toilette is composed of rose- 
colored glacé Italian silk and creamy white 
silk tulle. Over the silk skirt are two double 
tulle skirts, the upper one of which is covered 
with puffs and thickly gathered flounces, pro- 
ducing a charming vaporous and snowy effect. 
The elegant tablier is of tulle, ornamented with 
application arabesques of rose-colored silk, set 
on with white silk chain stitch or narrow sou- 
tache, and edged with beautiful marabout fringe. 
A broad rose-colored silk sash fastens the tablier 
together in the back, and falls in a cascade of 
loops on the train. A garland of roses of the 
same shade as the dress encircles the tablier, and 
is twined in the sash, whence it falls in a long 
trailing spray on the skirt. The corset cuirass, 
laced behind, is of rose-colored silk, and is edged 
with marabout fringe to match the tablier, A 
garland of roses, arranged as a page bretelle, 
edges the square neck, and rests on a modestie 
of white tulle which emerges from the corsage. 
Black velvet necklet, with a cameo medallion 
set with pearls. High coiffure, garlanded with 
roses, with thick English curls hanging behind 
almost to the waist. 





BALL TOILETTE. 
See illustration, Fig. 2, on page 92. 


HIS ball toilette is of cream-colored faille, 

with the skirt very plain in front and all its 
amplitude behind. The train forms a perfect 
fan, and has wide lengthwise puffs besides. The 
plain silk front has a tablier of two deep curves 
of duchesse lace, headed by shells of cream-col- 
ored tulle and shirred puffs. ‘This tablier forms 
a shell behind, and is held together by large 
loops and bows. A garland of fully blown pink 
roses is down one side. ‘The corset waist is 
laced behind, and edged ‘vith a flounce of lace. 
The heading of the lace is tulle shell trimming, 
which extends up the front and around the half- 
low neck. Lace in the armholes and around the 
neck. A rose on one shoulder. Necklace of 
gold beads. Pink feather in the dark hair. Fan 
of amber-colored shell. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. Witttam B.—Make your heavy cloth cloak by 
pattern of Long Cloak illustrated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. 
VIIL. Trim with braid and fringe. For your little 
girl, get our new Girls’ Wardrobe, illustrated in Bazar 
No. 50, Vol. VIIL., and use the princesse dress pattern. 
This pattern is very stylish now, and is seen on chil- 
dren whose parents hunt out the new things for them ; 
next season it wil] be more generally worn. 

M. R.—Make your boy’s black velvet suit with a kilt- 
pleated skirt and jacket. We do not furnish addresses, 

Country Gint.—French percale and Irish linen are 
used for making ladies’ fine under-clothing. Valen- 
ciennes lace is most used for trimming, but needle- 
work done on the garment and clusters of ine tucks 
are quite as desirable, and are less expensive. Your 
idea about the velvet basque and flounce is good. ‘The 
deep square over-skirt should be of silk. It is difficult 
to tell what dresses you will need for your trousseau 
next summer. For the receptions you will need an 
evening dress of white or of pearl-colored silk, or per- 
haps both; a black silk costume and another of light 
grenadine for visiting dresses, 

A Sunsormer.—Consult the Ugly Girl Papers for all 
information about moles, etc. 

Turez Years’ Susscriser.—Wear white slippers 
with your pale blue silk dress. 

Lace Worxer.—The Bazar was the first to introduce 
into this country the manner of making modern point 
lace and Honiton. A great many designs have been 
given in the Bazar for making various articles of these 
laces, and there are skillful workers in this city who 
copy them accurately. 

L. 8.—There is no settled custom about marking wed- 
ding gifts. Many think it the best plan to leave silver 
unmarked, and let the recipients have every thing 
marked to correspond. But if you prefer to mark it 
beforehand, use the initial of the bride’s name, as 
* there’s many a slip "twixt the cup and the lip.” 

Gypsy.—There are seal-fur caps of different shapes 
that are differently worn. The turban, with its rolled 
band, is worn low on the forehead. The broad- 
brimmed hat, turned up on one side, is worn quite far 
back. The hood or capote is hid under the chin, and 
frames the face. Seal turbans have no trimming of 
wings or feathers. The English walking hat and the 
Rubens, turned up on one side, are made of fur-seal, 
and ornamented with one long plume over the crown, 
or else with wings. 

Scn.—Use darker green silk or else velvet for your 
dress. If you think that would make too dark a dress, 
use Chambéry gauze, either white, cream, or green, or 
else white and green together. 

Hewen S.—The cream-colored lace is hand-made in 
its best qualities, and of the fine wool of the cashmere 
goat. The woven écru lace is coarse-looking and in 
bad taste. Do without trimming rather than use those 
coarse imitations. 

M. R. T.—You will find a new and graceful pattern 
of a wrapper in Bazar No. 52, Vol. VIII. The extra 
sacque front is its peculiar and novel feature. 

Mas. J. M. B.—The materials for working the fold- 
ing chair referred to are canvas, zephyr worsted, and 
filling silk. The light blue, light red, and white are 
worked with silk, and the other colors with worsted. 
The figures have no reference to the work. We have 
published no colored pattern, and do not know of any 
book that gives directions for cross-stitch embroidery. 

Masqverape.—Shepherdess, Bo-Peep, and Mother 
Hubbard costumes are always pretty for children, and 
are easily made. A short blue dress, wide-brimmed 
straw hat, and a crook will do for the Shepherdess or 
for Bo-Peep ; tie a bunch of roses around the crook, 
and add a scarlet cloak. Mother Hubbard should have 
achintz over dress, with scarlet or black petticoat, a 
high conical hat, walking-stick, and large spectacles. 
She should walk as if bent with age. The alphabet is 
a simple dress for a little girl, Make it of white or 
pink cambric, with black letters pasted on. Fun is 
another suitable costume for a little girl. Make a red 
and yellow calico skirt, gored and scalloped at the bot- 
tom, with a tiny bell hanging to each scallop. Hat 
shaped like the bell of a fower, with bells on each part. 
Scarlet boots, with bells on them. 





“HEAL THYSELF.” 


Tue People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser, 
a book of about 900 pages, illustrated with over 
250 engravings and colored plates, and. sold at 
the exceedingly low price of $1 50, tells you how 
to cure Catarrh, ‘* Liver Complaint, Bec 
or Indigestion, Sick, Bilious, and other Head- 
aches, Scrofula, Bronchial, Throat, and Lung 
Diseases ; all diseases peculiar to women, and 
most other chronic as well as acute disorders. 
It contains important information for the young 
and old, male and female, single and married, 
nowhere else to be found. Men and women, 
married and single, are tempted to ask their 
family physician thousands of questions on del- 
icate topics, but are deterred from doing so by 
their modesty. This work answers just such 
questions so fully and plainly as to leave no one 
in doubt. It is sold by Agents, or sent by mail 
(postpaid) on receipt of price. Address the Au- 
thor, R. V. Prerce, M.D., World’s Dispensary, 
Buffalo, N. ¥.—[Com.] 


From the Lafayette Daily Courier. 
A VALUABLE WORK. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, distinguished 
in surgery and the general practice in the pro- 
fession he honors, has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the medical literature of the day, in a 
comprehensive work entitled ‘‘‘The People’s Com- 
mon-Sense Medical Adviser.” While scientific 
throughout, it is singularly free from technical 
and stilted terms. It comes right down to the 
common-sense of every-day life. Dr. Pimrce 
is a noble specimen of American manhood. He 
has spreng from the people; and, with many 
sympathies in common with the masses, has 
sought to render them a substantial service in 
this the great work of his life. 








Tue ‘New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & Grsss S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—[ Com. ] 





An Articte or True Merit.—‘‘ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” are the most popular article 
in this country or Europe for Throat Diseases 
and Coughs, and this popularity is based upon 
real merit.—[Com. ] 
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Burnett's Coooatnr.—A og ect dressing for the 
hair. The Coooaine balde a —_ fom a es 
proportion of deodorized 
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Hearne Restorep.—Great invention. Book free. 
G. J. Woop, Madison, Ind.—{Com.} 











Coryvtine Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co a Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ement with the greatest gase. This 
Wheel is Poox.< y useful for eulling ps eng of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


RPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Wea Weak Lungs, oer. 
SL wad and veleen ee ao < 
Seo etal ates eet ee 
an per le. on! 
WINCHES SER R& CO., Chemists, No. No. § "36 
John St., New York. Sold by all D 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A —?—- 

who had suffered for years from ess and 

Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian tanedy. Her 

sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 

free of of charge. to. oy San one SGETT? 3 afflicted. Address 
Jersey City, N. J. 


DR. F. CoUDEAYS 
“Creme Blanche,’ 


For the Complexion, 


The Magic Beautifier, 


Will be retailed at wholesale price—$1 00 per Box. It 
is unsurpassed for its excellent qualities, ten | been test- 
ed, and can be warranted. Also, Dr. F. COUDRAY'’S 


“ AURORA,” 


or Golden Fluid (perfectly Sieutenh. to bleach any 
shade of hair to a golden blonde. 8-ounce Bottles, 
$1 50; 6-ounce Bottles, $2 50. 

Dra. F. COUDRAY’S ** Magic Hair Tonic,” 
$1 00 per Bottle. 

Reductions made to Dealers on above articles. 

Principal office at 











L. SHA W’S, 54 West 14th St., near Macy's; 
and 364 Bowery, N.Y. 

IMPURE Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 

to get rid of it, but scarcely know 

what means to adopt. We will tell 

you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 

your mouth thoroughly every morn- 

FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 

and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


You are troubled with a bad 
BRE Al ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich Feathers. 
295 6th | Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.¥. 








RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 





For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





ABA OF 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 









SHOPPING 


sd eve! oe ak ged romptl eo a 
us. LETITIA. . BA R, 49 Wes t 38d on 
York. ores A for Ciena with 1 cies 


HARPER'S. PERLODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


yaar unt eWhine. 


rll is no monthly Mss an intel‘igent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without.. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 











The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 





xa a 
ive > Aare ty of fashion) Lea 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 





ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household ecenomy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haurerr’s Magazine, Hanver’s Weexty, aud Harern’s 

Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the pnyeeony Wrek1y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanegr & Broruns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Termes ror Apvertistne In Harren’s WEEKLY aNnD 
Harrer’s Bazan. 
He "s Weekly. —inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outsi e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
‘arper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 26 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 
Towel-work. an supplied by BENTLEY 
08., ufac' 2783 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and ~ Anny 








OWING TO 


The long-continued mildness of this Winter in New 
York City, we have REDUCED our Winter Goods to 
FAR THAN COST. 





$125 00 Real Seal Sacques reduced to $95 00. 
$i 45 00 Real Seal Sacques reduced to $120 00 


$25 00 Real Seal Sets reduced to $20 00 
$45 00 and $60 00 Real Seal Sets reduced to $83 00. 


an REAL SEAL CAPS reduced full 50 PER 


$25 00 Real Mink Sets reduced to $19 50. 
poten d me os Sets reduced to $22 50. 
$40 00 Real Mink Sets reduced to $80 00. 











French Mink Sets, fine lining, reduced to $4 40. 

$6 50 Imitation Seal Sets, patent Cuff, reduced to $4 50. 

Children’s White Coney Sacqu trimmed with Sil- 
ver Coney or Imitation Seal, all reduced from 
$7 00, $8 00, and $9 00 to $5 00. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS REDUCED. 
$8 00 Suits at $5 00.—$10 00 Suits at $6 75. 
$15 00 Suits at $8 75.—$18 00 Suits at $10 00. 
$20 00 Suits at $12 50.—$25 00 Suits at $15 00. 
$30 00 Suits at $18 00.—¢45 00 Suits at $25 00. 
as.” $58 00, $65 00, $75 00, 
, $98 


$7 00 Cloaks at $3 95.—$9 00 Cloaks at $4 50. 


$12 00 Cloaks at $7 00.—$18 00 Cloaks ut $10 00. 
$22 00 Cloaks at $12 50. .— $25 00 Cloaks at $15 00. 


GREAT SACRIFICE IN VELYVETS. 
Colored Silk Velvets, all the fashionable shades, re- 


reduced from $8 00 to $1 95. 

Very heavy quality ne Black and Blue Black Velvet, 
reduced f: 25 to $1 50. 

Ex Black Velvet, reduced from $3 75 to 


widt 
SAMPLES FREE. 


These Velvets are 40 per cent. under value. 





Bills of $10 00 and over sent, C.0.D., to any part of 
the country, with full permission to examine Goods 
before payment. 


REDUCTION IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Near 24th St., New York City. 


THREE PAIR 









of Best Two Button Kid Gloves, any color or 
size, sent postpaid on receipt of OR, by e pair for 
$1 00. Also an immense Stock o' Di y ON- 
bey a hom vo of our own imacttactare which 
or fin urability, and ¢ 28 is unsurpassed. 

uble rae = Ni ight ‘Dress, Trimmed with 
Crochet ee Chemise, oe — 
Dae on hoon: and Sleeve, Téc.; Dra 
— Deep Hem, tc. Skirt, 18 Tucks, ar 8 rad 
For a more extensive and definite descrip- 

ton my our Underwear and many other useful! articles, 


stamp for re cr 
LOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 rishin Ave., New York "city. 


ee 










[: FEASTS Sigg 5 EN 


Plants, &c., sent anfely by mail 2000 miles. tage free; 12% 
1.00. 20 V ’ 

Pian ts F. erbenas, hae. Ate aca ng 4 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


Gis, Shout Maniotean 2 
; 
6 Ob. Pamnevniis. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


ese patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 

on most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 

duced in 4 country, and so arranged as to be easily 

understood by those not accustomed to making their 

on rments. Every pattern we issue will be cu oe 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the b 
ot “his profession, and who is neon =e — 
dressmaker in the United States. 

Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Tork the Sates Jo 

thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 

postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 

of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McC. 

543 Broadway, New on 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


MARIE TILLMANN Co. 


Importers v4 Fine pee 
: AD 1CHEL, 


it 7 
free, 














And Successors to EA.™ 
423 SIXTH AVENU 8 
EXPOSITION OF WINTER M 
cherché models of Viror, Tuves, and Paxiser. 
Goods by last Steamer. 


EXCELSIOR 


New 








Lee 





GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine peetneett Ya ee" to go safe- 
| Ts | distance. Satisfac Send 
ent stamp for splendid ‘thine rated. Catalogue. 
Address RB, G. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NEEDLES 


For all Machines at half the none rates. Singer New 

er S| per doz.; Wilcox & Gibbs, 60c. ; Curved 

va all others, 45c. Needle-Threading Thim- 

a Machine Needle Threader, 25c. each. close 

the money in a letter, and oe Needles will be sent by 

return mail. RELIABLE NEEDLE CO. »>Manufacturers, 
—— Haven, Conn. 


ICK’S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
now be had in all drug stores, Ask for Circular. 











‘ 
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AT. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE 
INVOICE OF 


SILKS, 


BLACK AND COLORED, SUITABLE for 
the PRESENT SEASON, at the EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICE of $1 50 per yard; good value 
for $2 00 per yard. 


200 PIECES 


Fancy Silks, 


EXTRA HEAVY QUALITY, at $1 and $1 25 
per yard; good value for $1 50 and $1 75 per yard. 





White Fancy Chambreys 


FOR BALL DRESSES, the LATEST PARIS 
STYLES, JUST RECEIVED. 


Also, a LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


Montures and Garnitures, 


WITH BOUQUETS ATTACHED, for BALL 
DRESSES, ranging from $5 to $15 each; VERY 
MUCH BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


And they will LARGELY REPLENISH all their 
POPULAR STOCKS of 


Dress Goods, &, 


With FRESH GOODS, at PRICES LOWER 
than ever, OFFERING UNUSUAL IN- 
DUCEMENTS to PURCHASERS. 


Broadway, 4thAve,,Gth &I0th Sts, 
NOVELTIES tn LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c 

HH, W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison Metearral. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gnapep to Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, sv as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 











is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 


under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VIII. 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.......No. 28 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER- SKIRT, 
QE WP INE EEEING. 5s ccccccscecccsccerssece 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with jo 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt nb iaaddndabaresacnednse « 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 


aren an Walking PG vinascecuvéscccnes * 88 
LOUIS XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Walking’ BING, oo ocn.0605s 5050 c00sseencceses * 39 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKR?, 
_— Over-skirt, aud Clinging W: alking 
Wei Rik une cbdcdcccssescéuseecne coccscccccse oa 
CUIRASS ew, E, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walkin eS toes p i ickas ee ~~ 
eat Aa BASQUE, Double ferem with Scarf 
and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... 43 
MARQUIS SACQUE, with Doubie- Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “* 43 
LONG CLOAK, —_- with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt.............0+.+..- * 45 
DOUBLE- BREAS' D "OUTRASS BASQUE, 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 
Clingin; ASQUE.S Rea eae in “ 46 
ARMO UE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Poc ee end Demi-Trained Skirt........ « 46 
MARGUEIITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 
frie GRICE. 0 nic cins ccccccccecccevccsccccos.cce “ 48 
PRINCESSE earn “ 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for gir from 2 to 9 years old)........ “« 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER..........---..... 7's 
Vol. 1X. 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
= Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 4 
ORES GIA) . occ ccsccsccccccsaccccenscsccceces a 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 
Ue vwce eter svececveseveeseseeconepocece 4 


Ps yo will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





{0 STERN BROTHERS, 10/0 


Sixth Ave,,and Twenty-Third St.,N-Y. 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS oF OUR UNEQUALED 


LUPIN’S KID GLUVES, | 


Four Buttons, $1 50; Six 
ths World, 





Now open, our own oaedans of 


HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTINGS, 


at less prices than they have been offered in 20 years, The largest assortment in 
the country. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


Ladies will do well to compare the quality of our Embroideries with other Houses, for we keep only first- 
class Goods that can be relied upon. 


STERN BROTHERS, Sixth Ave, and Twenty-Third St, N. Y. 
POPULAR SCHOOL BOOK. 


WENTWORTH ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, arranged for Drill and Review in Grammar 
and High Schools. By Espen WeNtTworTH, Principal of North School, 
Portland, Maine. 12mo, Cloth, 108 pp., 60 cents. 
Answers, 75 cents. 

















The object of this work is to supply the growing demand on the part of teachers for a larger 
number of progressive examples for practice than is usually found in the text-books, in order to 
secure accuracy and rapidity in arithmetical operations. Its distinguishing feature is that each 
subject is first treated separately, with at least twenty-five examples, without answers, rules, tables, 
or suggestions, so that in a class of from twenty-five to thirty each pupil can have a different 
example ; then a large number and variety of promiscuous examples are given, involving all the 
preceding subjects, and so arranged as to require a practical knowledge of them. Jt is designed 
to supplement any Series of Arithmetics in use. 


From A. G. Ham, Master of Lincoln School, Boston, Mass. 

I think Wentworth’s Problems the best book of the kind yet prepared. The illustrations of the important 
principles of arithmetic are very full and practical. It can not fail to be a most valuable addition to the 
ordinary text-books on this subject. 

From A. P. Mausue, Supt. of Public Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

This book has been in use in our schools several years. It contains a large number of all sorts of prob- 
lems in arithmetic, well arranged, and in the hands of a skilful teacher it might be used as the only text- 
book. Our teachers have found it very useful. 

From D. W. Jonxs, Master of Lowell School, Boston, Mass. 
I have used Wentworth’s Problems two or three years with pleasing results. They are the best arranged 
set of questions for class review I have ever seen. 
From Euisua Y. Ciarkx, Prin. of Grammar School, Newburgh, N. Y. 
We are using Wentworth’s Problems with excellent results. 
rom Patrzrson MoNort, Professor of Mathematics in the Indiana Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Having examined Wentworth’s Problems, I take pleasure in recommending it to all our schools in place 
of, or in connection with, the higher arithmetics usually taught. 

From D. D. Parton, Prin. of High School, Portland, Me. 

Wentworth's Arithmetical Problems has been used in this school since its publication, and has proved 
admirably adapted as a text-book for the purpose designed by the author. It embraces under each subject 
examples sufficient in number to thoroughly illustrate the principles involved, thus affording a thorough re- 


view ; and the closing chapter furnishes ample material to test the thoroughness of the pupil’s previous work. 
I have met with no book of its kind equally satisfactory. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a-view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to 
any teacher or school officer on application: 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
NOW IS YOUR TIME, LADIES, 


To practice economy. When dresses, ribbons, feathers, 
ties, or other articles have become so faded you can 
ay use en longer cy! can be made as good as new 
»y recoloring them with Leamon’s ANILINE Dyzs. | ‘ 

Many things can be made to last three times as long if ane ea re een yar ~ 
you will keep them bright and handsome by usin |" at invention of the day. —Sounntarr0 AMERICAN, 
these Dyes. here is nothing but what they will color. Paorocrarato Viaw sent fre 

Full Gaecions with each aoe all kinds of Dye- c A. COOK & CO Chic ° m1 
us and to make the best Inks, Laundry Blue, &c., &c. a = nik oad 


mon’ 8 — : ss 
re PP: giving full instructions in this new 


Lieraty or Concress, 
10. beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 


Copyrient Orriog, WasHINGTON. 
100 ase'td pictures, see c hy wanes are Heads, Landsca; 




















LCOMANTE, 


ECA 
or DESCA PICTURES, with book of 


To wit.: Bz rr Rewemeerep, that on the 31st day of 

December, Anno Domini 1875, J ACOB ABBOTT, of the 

United States, has deposited in this office the title of a 

ron eaw/t ee i ie ante a Book, the title or description of which is in the follow- 

» Insects, wers, Autumn ves, Col J 
They can be easily , transferred to any article 20 ae to ‘inttate the ing words, to wit.: HIS! et MARY « RE? 
most beautitul painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS a peort. —— 
for 10 cts. ; 50 for 60 cts. Agents waute: York: Hi r & Brothers. The right whereof e claims 
_ Address L PATTEN £00., , Wea William n Street, New York! as Author, in conformity with the laws of the United 


States respecting copyrights, A. R. SPO. FFORD, 
‘SERMONS TO THE CLERGY. ee ee. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
“This is a aphay, beek and calculated to awaken 
much discussion. The piquant papers comprised in it 
are full of keen wit an 





a renewal for a further term of fourteen years from 
| 29, 1876, when the first term of twenty-eight years 
have expired. 


sly humor, and while they do 





sometimes almost seem irrelevant, one enjoys the wit For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 

that sometimes rans counter to the ones method peel aed yard a ji and Holly Vines = 
secta,”_-N eee 

bgt me gg ph ag 6a a Decoratin ng Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cloth. 425 Regs. Price $2 00. For sale at 
all the bookstores. Ma rie ,on receipt of price, 
by WILLIAM F. GILL & CO Publishers, Boston. 


\T en pny eae leaved, and senT 
condition, 
Pt Ns ay v MAL “10 ALL PARTS. oF THE counTRY. 


FOR ALL cet ts. 3. CASE, RICHMOND. IND. 


EAUTIFUL | Brown or Braog, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotoriric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 


ADIES? Materials for a. Work. To make 

Dolls, Boxes, Easels, Frames, &c. Send two stamps 
for 64-page Catalogue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 
Transfer ictures. | Jd. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mags. 


Visiting our 
50: printed, e SES for 25c. “We ‘= Pame nels 





Wantes . + ag 


$102 $255 


$12 a day at home. 








Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
UFFORD's Sons, Boston, Mass. 


ents wanted. Outfit and 














TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods terms free. TRUE 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and bine anam, Melee. oa 
madhead ure, — for $1 50. Circular on A WEEK to Ageuts Old and and Young, Male and Fe- 
— of -— E. WOOD, 17 East yy rahe thei: Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
58th Street, New ork. dress P. O. veenine & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Teachers’ Edition, with . 


+ NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH, 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue, 


364 BOWERY, corner FOURTH ST. 


The am py collection of Human Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 
Vigs and Tou for ladies and gentlemen. 
EISIBLES for the front of the hair, to mak> 
ladies instantly iook beautiful, a specialty. 
PRICE LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed. 


18 inches, 4 ounce weight.............+.+++ 00 

22 inches, 4 ounce weight................... 6 00 

26 inches, 4 ounce weigh*.............. ..+. 8 00 

82 inches, 4 ounce weight................+.. 10 00 

ia Single “py yma § curly, 18 in., $1 50; 22 in., 
$2 00; 24 in., $2 50; $4 00. 


Frizettes, 25c., Bic., “ $1 00 per yard. 
Ladies’ own hair made up in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


made up, 25c. and 50c., by a newly invented method, 
equal to Pine hair cut off the head. 

Hair pag by’ f in all its branches. 

Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C. O, D., with privilege of examination. 


GILES’ 









1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


Important TO Owners oF Horses.—Griixe’ Liniment 


Iopipg or Ammonta. We have sold quantities of it. 
In no cage has it failed to give satisfaction. Every one 
speaks in its praise. meness, bunches, curbs, blood 
spavin. No stable should be without it. 
C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 
Fine Harness, 114 Chambers St. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST. 


L 
FORSTER'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Fousrer. With an Etch- 
ing by on from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. n Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. J.—1667-1T11.—Ready.) 
Il. 
OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK. A Novel. 
By Lady Avevsta Nog. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





IIL 
SMILES'S THRIFT. By Samuvrt Smtzes, Author of 
‘* Self- Help,” “ Character, ” “Life of the Stephen- 


sons,” “* The Se. &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform with “Self-Help” and * Character.” 
IV. 
VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. A Novel. B 


y 
Mary Czom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Money,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Vv. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. EI +" the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wu. M. Tayzor, D. Min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “ David, King of Israel.” lzmo, Cloth, 

VI. 

The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
man, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

VIL 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B. L. Fanszon, 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” “King of No- Land,” 
“ Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 
cents. VIL. 


CASTELAR'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emttio Cas- 
TeLak. Translated by Mrs. Anruvz AgnoLp. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Ix. 


GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Asner Dove.epay, Brevet Major- 
Geueral U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

p< 

OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Katuarme Krvxe, 
Author of “ Our Detachment,” “* Hugh Melton,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


I. 
CARLETON’S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends. 
By Witt Carveron, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 
ee. Sqnare 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 


XII. 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Bravpon, Author of “ Aurora Flo oyd, “ *Jobn 
Marchmont' ~ Legacy, " “Lost for Love,” * Birds of 
Prey,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 18 cepts. 


ta Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


G2” Harree’s Catratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxuin Square, N. Y. 
Graduated Chest and Lung | Protectors. 


A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaso A. 
Singer. manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y. 








WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
Send stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for sam “= 
C. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, M 


W 


$5 to $20 RS. 





day at home. Samples worth $1 
| A & Co.,Portland, Maine. 
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FACETIZ. 

Tur chairman of a vigilance committee, who was in- 
structed to duck an obnoxious citizen, thus reported 
to his constituents: ‘‘ We took the thief down to the 
river, made a hole in the ice, and proceeded to duck 
him ; but he slipped out of our hands, and hid under 
the ice. All our efforts to entice him to come out 
failed, and he has now had his start some hours.” 

—_———>——_ 


At Port Hope, Ontario,a competitive concert was giv- 
en a few days since by two rival brass-bands, and now, 
rather than have it repeated, the Port Hopers wouk 
prefer having twenty-seven successive thunder-storms. 


—_——————_ 
‘* Papa, I want a new Bunker Hill,” said a West Side 
girl the other morning. : 
“ A new Bunker Hill! What under the sun is that ?” 
“ Why, that’s the name of the latest style of bonnet.” 
“It is, eh 2. Why do they call it that ?” 
“Oh, I don’t know, papa.” 
* Well, what does it cost ?” 
“Only fifty dollars.” . 
“Oh, I see now why they call it ‘ Bunker Hill.’ ” 
“ Why, papa ?” 
“ Because it’s so high.” 
“ Oh, you horrid, dear papa! There!” 
~~ 
“Yesterday afternoon,” says a paper, “Miss —— 
was borne to the cemetery before a large concourse of 
grieving men, women, and vehicles.” 
—_— @———— 


Fatsz Weieurs—The sea-serpent’s scales 
—__—>—— 


A Highland minister who found his congregation 
going to sleep one Sunday before he had fairly com- 
menced, onddonly stopped, and exclaimed, ‘ Brethren, 
it’s nae fair; gie a mon half a chance. Wait till I get 
alang, and then, if I'm nae worth listening to, gang 
to sleep; but don’t before I get commenced: gie a 
mon a chance.” : 

Old Mr. Rowe kept a hotel at Milwaukee, where he 
used to say one could get any thing that was ever 
made to eat. One day in came a Yankee, who asked 
old Rowe what he could give him for dinner. 

“ Any thing, Sir, from a pickled elephant to a cana- 

‘8 tongue.” 


never cut em.” 
The Yankee thought he would take some cod-fish 
and potatoes. di EE 
WHAT A LITTLE CHILD CAN DO. 
FROM “THE LITTLE MISSIONARY.” 
I'm a very little maid ; 
Hardly can I talk, ’tis true ; 
Yet mamma I'd love to aid— 
This a little child can do! 


I can go on busy feet 
Errands for her all day through ; 
Work for her, I feel, is sweet— 
This a little child can do! 


I can hold the great long skein 
When ’tis tangled and askew, 

Never wanting to complain— 
This a little child can do! 


I can talk to wicked boys, 
Tell them what is good and true, 
Make them love the Sunday-school— 
This a little child can do! 


Tracts on temperance I can give 
'o erring men who drink and chew; 
ah out a better way to live— 


is a little child can do! 





A wag entered a sleeping- 





Statisticians say that there are over 2,000,000 “ Will- 
iams” in the United States, without counting little bills. 
_—_@————— 

The man who imagined himself wise because he de- 
tected some typographical errors in a newspaper has 
been trying to get a perpendicular view of the rainbow. 





“ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE.” 





Goat’s milk is said to make the cheeks look red and 
peachy, but a goat's head will do the same thing if the 
animal has a fair run of ten feet. 








~~» 
Centennial hotel prions in Philadelphia will be “ three 
dollars a day, board and lodging extra.” 





car on the Cen a few 
days ago, when the train 
was in motion, and in an 
earnest and sympathetic 
tone said, “ There’s a lady 
in the next coach fainted 
away. Has avy gentleman 
here any liquor for her?” 
Twenty-eight men immedi- 
ately rose to their feet, each 
with a flask in his hand. 
Who says that men have no 
sympathy ? 


a os 
What is the difference be- 
tween an apt quotation and 








a shut-up lancet ?—One is a 
case in point, and the other 


WF, 
is a point in case. Mii 











—_——————— 
A man in Northampton, 
it is said, made so many 




















of shoes 
hat it took two days to 
count them. He was a 
smart one, but not equal to 
one in County Tipperary, 
who built so many miles of 
stone fence in one day that 
it took him all night and 
next day to get home. 

—_——- > 


A good matrimonial firm 
is said to be one that con- 
sists of three-quarters wife 
and one-quarter husband. 

or 

“What is the matter, 
aot ?” said a surgeon to his 





“Well, no—why, yes, I 
did, too; that is, f took for 
a mince-pie, four 
f ale, and two 





A reverend gentleman horrified a small oye age 
o— evenings ago by telling them that he and his wife 
hi ara! 

“Nat parted ?” inquiringly exclaimed three or four 
in a breath. 

“Yes,” said the gentleman, with a sigh; “we had 
some words, and a 

A shudder went round the room, when some one in- 
quired, ‘‘ For good ?” 

“Oh no!” said the divine. “She has only gone to 
the country, and will be back in a day or two.’ 

“ But,” said one of the bolder ones, after a while, 
“did ~- really have any words with her ?” 

“Oh yes! She said ‘Good-by, dear,’ and so did I.” 

conanibacasidiibseaiineete 


Don’t meddle with nitric acid—don’t, we beseech you. 
A German essayist says that when ‘“ benzoyluaphtyla- 
mide is treated with nitric acid, two isomeric monoi- 
trobenzoylnaphtylamide are formed, one yielding mo- 
idol oni pl tylamide and the other akydro- 





benzod id 





—_—p———— 

He was a sharp-looking little man who had offered 
to go on the bail bond of a prisoner. The counsel for 
the people was suspicious, and asked him, quite stern- 
ly, ‘‘ Do I understand you to swear that you are a prop- 
erty holder in this county 2?” 

“You do,” he answered, proudly ; “I own two lots 
in a buryin’-ground less’n a quarter mile from here.” 


qrucinneustiienmnbinety 
A GOOD JUDGE. 

Experiy Party (to Lady Bountiful). “Oh, if you 
please, ’m, my ’usband is down with the dip-theory ; 
and please, ’m, the doctor says he must ‘ave port-wine, 
and it don’t matter ‘ow (h)old it is, mum—in fact, the 
(h)older the better !” 

po ae ee awe 

A lecture entitled ‘‘ All about the Devil” had an au- 
dience of only thirteen persons. The balance of the 
populace thought they couldn't learn any thing new. 

eancnntiiipeansiniae 


A blind beggar, in Paris, was absent from his usual 
ost under a doorway during the late cold weather. 
n his stead was a placard, with the inscription, ‘In 

consequence of the severe cold to-day, I solicit alms at 
home.” Underneath was the beggar's address. 
———_—.——_—_ 


OLD GENTLEMAN AD FRDANTIO YOUNG 


“So you have finished your studies at the seminary ? 
I was much pleased with the closing exercises. The 
author of that poem—Miss White, I think you called 
her—bids fair to become known as a t.” 

“We think the authoress will become celebrated fs 
a poetess,” remarked the young lady, pertly, with a 
marked emphasis on two words of the sentence. 

“Oh!—ah!” replied the old gentleman, looking 
thoughtfully over his spectacles at the young lady. 
‘**T hear her sister was quite an actress, ond under Miss 
Hosmer’s instructions will undoubtedly become quite 
a sculptoress.” 

The young lady appeared irritated. 
“The seminary,” continued the old gentleman, with 
imperturbable Fravity, “is fortunate In having an ef- 
ficient board of manageresses. From the presidentess 
down to the humblest teacheress, unusual talent is 
shown. There is Miss ne who as a chemistréss is 
unequaled, and Mrs. Knowles has already a reputation 
as an astronomeress. And in the department of music 
few can equal Miss Kellogg as a singeress.” 

The young lady took the sofa at the other end of the 


room: 

“Yes,” continued the old gentleman, as if talking to 
himself, “‘ those White sisters are very talented. Mary 
I understand, has turned her attention to painting and 
the drama, and will surely become famous as a paint- 
eress, and even as a lectures.” 

A loud slamming of the door cansed the old gentle- 
man to look up, and the criticess and grammarianess 
was gone. 

















TI really believe the oysters 
were not good for me.” 


“There don’t seem to be no one home but the Wimin. 
I wonder if I couldn’t get a Bite of somethin’ there?” 


The chances are that he will ; 








“ This bank is a bad place 
for colds,” said a punning 
cashier; “‘so many drafts 
passing through it all the 


time. 
“When you see @ man,” 
said Uncle Zephaniah, “ ad- 


vertising for a partner with 
a little pom | money, who 
wants a g thing, and is 
willing to share profits, you 
may be sure that his jocu- 
larity is of that kind which 
makes the hyena laugh.” 
ceepepanipmunsten 


“1 go through my work,” 
as the needle said to the idle 


y. 

** But not till you are hard 
pushed,” as the idle boy 
said to the needle. 


conineittllpinnaaniiin 
| A vegetarian, who was 
j dodging an infuriated bull 
behind a tree, exclaimed, 
“You ungrateful beast, you 
toss a vegetarian, who nev- 
er ate beef in his life! Is 
. that the return you make ?” 





a 
When are children like 
| fishermen ?—When they are 
} wailing (whaling). 


cunpempeailfieceyymnee 

The first person who ever 

went round the world was 
the man in the moon, 
—»>*__ 


A city man died rather 
suddenly recently. Upon 
the fact being communi- 
cated to a banker by a gos- 
sip, the banker asked what 
the deceased man had said 


prior. 

“‘ He didn’t say any thing,” 
was the reply. 

“That’s just like him,” 
said the banker: “he was 
a thorough business man ; 








And he does. 


never wasted his words, nor 
his banker's.” 
The gossip went. 





